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WEAPONS OF OUR WARFARE 


LL OF US, TODAY, have an uneasy sense 
A of living in a crisis and an urge to make 
our individual convictions count in the 
final outcome. Lined up in the opposing 
camps of Democracy and Communism, the 
world is battling through a cold war that 
has become hot in at least one region, and 
threatens to become a general conflagration. 
To date, the campaign has principally been 
fought not with guns but with psychological 
and economic ordnance. The sensitive ear 
can also distinguish the rumble of spiritual 
artillery—far more is at stake than a form 
of government or an economic system. 

We recall Paul’s statement—(II Corin- 
thians 10:4) “For the weapons of our war- 
fare are not carnal, but mighty through 
God to the pulling down of strong holds.” 

In putting emphasis on the first half of 
this verse, Christians sometimes overlook 
the import of the two remaining terms of 
Paul’s vivid phrase. We are engaged in a 
warfare—which is perpetual, and we have 
weapons for the fight. 

From the days of Constantine to the days 
of 1950, Christians have been able inventors 
and wielders of carnal weapons. We have 
attacked our enemies through the flesh. 
We are preparing to meet the next on- 
slaught in the same way, all the while fer- 
vently and _ sincerely wishing that the 
struggle could be transferred to a level 
beyond that of physical combat. We can- 
not evade the warfare. Can we choose our 
weapons ? 

What are the weapons and what the tac- 
tics? Paul, writing to Timothy, gives us 


the clue: (I Timothy 2:8) “I will therefore 


that men pray everywhere, lifting up holy 
hands without wrath and doubting.” 

Pray everywhere. This is a commitment 
to action. Will we pray regularly and with 
the conviction that the difficulties can be 
solved without violence ? 

Lifting up holy hands. This means con- 
secration through sacrifice. If the tensions 
and hungers that create war can be elimi- 
nated by the sharing of goods and the re- 
linquishing of prejudice and privilege, how 
much are we ready to give up? 

Without wrath. This requires purifica- 
tion of motive. Do we want revenge for 
Communist brutality, or do we want a Rus- 
sia spiritually revived and returned to the 
family of Christian nations ? 

Without doubting. This calls for 
faith in God’s plan and his power to act 
in history. Do we believe that God wants 
men to live in brotherhood, that he will 
guide nations and leaders toward that end ? 


Here Is ONE of the very few courses open 
both to pacifists and non-pacifists. Even 
though we are driven at last to guns and 
bombs, that does not shake the premise that 
God has provided better ways to settle our 
vast disputes. It only demonstrates again 
that the world is yet too undisciplined to 
handle the struggle on a higher level. 

Whether we are in the midst of a cold 
war, a hot war, or a lukewarm peace, the 
army of the spirit must push on patiently, 
persistently, armed with weapons mighty 
through God and powered with the promise 
that the prayer of a righteous man availeth 
much, 


—Dorotuy BALLARD 
San Francisco Theological Seminary 
San Anselmo, California 
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“Christianity vs. Totalitarianism” 
« I want to congratulate you for publish- 
ing the excellent essay by Jasper Crane 
in the June 24 issue. I believe that every 
Council of Presbyterian Men should ex- 
plore point by point every issue brought 
forth in this excellent piece of work. In 
fact, I don’t believe I could think of a 
more fitting subject to discuss in this 
time than the subjects touched therein 
by Mr. Crane. If all of the Presbyterian 
men understand these points, the case of 
the individual versus the state and the 
relationship of Christianity and _totali- 
tarianism and the individual will be un- 
derstood to the betterment of all mankind. 
—WALTER E. PALMER 
Little Falls, N. Y. 


« ...It is profoundly disturbing to me 
to read Jasper Crane’s essay, “Christianity 
vs. Totalitarianism,” in PRESBYTERIAN 
Lire, June 24, 1950.... 

The Christian Gospel cannot be equated 
with individualism. The idea that it can 
is one of the most widespread heresies 
of our time.... There is, of course 

.a Biblical doctrine of the dignity and 
worth of man. But to equate the Chris- 
tian Gospel with the modern creed of 
“individualism” is to present a pathetic 
defense of our Good News, for... the 
individual is not an end in himself and 
cannot live within himself.... Modern 
individualism does not understand the 
social nature of man’s existence nor... 
does it understand man’s sinfulness. It 
attempts to assert the individual’s dig- 
nity and freedom without confessing his 
sin. Mr. Crane maintains that because 
“evil exists,” an “instrument of force 
(government) is needed.” But the doc- 
trine of sin cuts even deeper than that.... 
It leads us to confess not only that evil 
exists, but that we are sinners too. ... 

The Christian Gospel cannot be 
equated with Americanism. It is fright- 
ening to read that “other people have 
attempted in varying degrees, but none 
so accurately or successfully as Americans 
to set up institutions in conformity with 
the true nature of man.” Our nation is 
indeed in this day a nation of destiny, 
but it may be a nation of Providence only 
if we seek, in repentance, God’s wil! rather 
than prating about the perfection of 
American institutions.... There is, by 
God’s grace, much that is good in our 
society. There is also much that is un- 
just and discriminatory. 

The Christian Gospel cannot be equated 
with capitalism. “The free competitive 
enterprise which became the accepted 
order of economic activity” and our other 
institutions “fashioned in accordance with 
the nature of man” produced, Mr. Crane 
maintains, “the greatest advance in civili- 
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zation in all human history.” ... We must 
ask whether this “capitalism”...is the 
mercantile capitalism of an agrarian so- 
ciety, or the cut-throat capitalism of rob- 
ber-baron days, or the welfare capitalism 
of which we hear so much today... What 
is it we are “invoking the leadership of 
Christ” to defend? 

I am sure that Mr. Crane would be 
right in urging my college generation not 
to be so obsessed with the economic in- 
justice and racial discrimination of our 
society that we are blind to the glorious 


B 


American heritage of freedom which is | 


ours. But I am sure also that every Chris- 


tian, especially Americans, must come in | 


repentance to the Lord Christ if we are 
not to mix egotism with the proclamation 
of our Good News. And it is within the 
Church, the community of those who 
confess the Lordship of Christ, that we 
can and must so repent.—W. S. DIETRICH 
Presbyterian Student Society Council 

Princeton University, 

Princeton, N. J. 


Forward Step 
« “Ballplayer’s Story” by S. Franklin 
Mack in the June 24 issue of P. L. is 


so refreshing and so encouraging “it 


warms the cockles of one’s heart.” Only | 


last week at our mission study class one 

of the members said, “I believe that 

Jackie Robinson’s becoming a member of 

the Dodger team will prove to be a great 
forward step in race relations.” 

—Loretta G. GRAFTON 

Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Medical Emphasis 

« I was glad to see in the May 27 issue 
of PRESBYTERIAN Lire the appeal by The 
Board of Foreign Missions for Medical 
Emphasis Year. Most of my life I have 
had some connection with the Presby- 
terian mission hospital in Tabriz, Iran, 
and I know how much help is needed there 
and all through Iran. 

In May of this year, Dr. Charles W. 
Lamme of Tunkhannock, Pa., retired after 
thirty-eight years of wonderful service in 
this hospital in Tabriz. Just after he left, 
I received several letters from home, and 
all my friends wrote about him and his 
service. My father wrote, “There were 
tears in our eyes and our hearts were 
heavy with sorrow when we said goodbye 
to our dear friend. It is hard to think of 
the hospital without our Dr. Lamme.” 

I would like to take this opportunity 
to thank Dr. Lamme, not only for myself, 
but for all the people in Tabriz, and also 
to thank the Presbyterian Board and the 
churches of America who make it possible 
to send people like Dr. Lamme abroad to 
serve the peoples of many nations. 

—Tomic T. Romson (ROMANOSSIAN ) 

St. Paul, Minn. 








UR COLLEAGUE, the Reverend Robert 

H. Heinze, promotion manager of 
PRESBYTERIAN LIFE, was scheduled to 
speak at a meeting of the Synod of Iowa 
last month but at the last minute sent a 
telegram saying that our field representa- 
tive, the Reverend Edward Williams, 
would appear in his stead. Among Bob’s 
responsibilities is the preparation of let- 
ters, leaflets, and announcements concern- 
ing the circulation plans of the magazine. 
Reason for his being in Philadelphia when 
he was due in Ames, Iowa, was ably set 
forth in the following announcement. 


BEGINNING LIFE 
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403 Michigan Ave. Swarthmore, Pa. 


Carolyn Page Heinze 
By Robert H. and Lee Kohler Heinze 


7 pounds 12 ounces 


Weight 


HE HIGH SCHOOL young people of 

First Presbyterian Church, Englewood, 
New Jersey, have published a unique and 
significant pamphlet of devotions, based 
on their own talks and prayers given at 
Sunday Youth Church services. It is re- 
freshing and somewhat humbling to dis- 
cover that Christian youth are definitely 
not in the seemingly current trend of 
adolescent — self-adoration. “Youth 
Takes Inventory,” page 12 of this issue. 
Contemplate the frank facing up to the 
facts of spiritual life reflected in these 
excerpts from the Englewood youths’ De- 
votions for Young People. 

“We think we are being abused if our 
parents tell us to make our beds and 
clean our rooms. ... When some of the 
fellows know there is going to be a big 
dance, instead of going out and earning 
some money doing odd jobs, they go ask 
Dad for money and the car! ... We've 
done our job when we put the quarter we 
got from Dad into the collection plate on 
Sunday morning. That was a great sacri- 
fice we made! .. .” 

“Oh dear God, help us to have the 
strength and courage that Jesus had in 
everything he did. Dwell in our hearts 
again that we may be a new kind of 
people. .. .” —R. J.C. 
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The Destruction at Noonday 


AS I COME within shouting distance of 
the age of forty, I am reminded by 
the Scriptures of the dangers peculiar to 
the mature years of life. The dangers of 
childhood and youth are more obvious. 
The helplessness and lack of experience 
of childhood expose the young to pe- 
culiar dangers, and we sometimes won- 
der how any of us ever grew up. But ma- 
turity has its dangers, too, and many of 
the worst things in the world are direct- 
ly attributable to adults. The Psalmist 
had a very apt word for it when he spoke 
of “the destruction that wasteth at noon- 
day” (91: 6). He may have had in mind 
some kind of a plague, but I should like 
to take the phrase as being descriptive of 
the moral decay that threatens many 
adults. 

In one of his parables Jesus put his 
finger exactly upon the spot where this 
destruction that wasteth in the noonday 
of life is apt to take place. In the parable 
of the sower and the soils, some of the 
seed fell among thorns and was soon 
choked out. That’s what happens to the 
spiritual life of many people. It isn’t 
killed by the sword blows of atheism or 
disaster or Communism, but it is slowly 
choked out as thorns choke out the 
fruitful growth. So the youth of promise 
in whose life the seed of the Gospel was 
onetime planted becomes the adult of un- 
inspiring and uninspired years, not be- 
cause he has done anything so terribly 
bad but because he isn’t capable any 
longer of doing anything terribly good. 


Juve sAip that three things acted as 
this destruction at noonday, choking off 
the spiritual life of adults. 

The first is the cares of the world. 
Somebody has to bear the heat and bur- 
den of the day. do the work, carry on the 
organizations, pay the bills, and _pro- 
vide for old age. Many cares cannot be 
avoided. The trouble is that it is so easy 
to handle them in the wrong way, as 
Martha who was “cumbered about much 
serving.” The trouble with cares is that 
they can make you more concerned for 
yourself than for Jesus Christ. You are 
so busy thinking about how burdened you 
are that you have no time or energy left 
to praise God or to worship his Son. 

The next thorn which is a part of this 
destruction that wasteth at noonday, said 
Jesus, is riches. Again this is a peculiar 
temptation to those in the middle years 
of life. In those years you earn the most 
and you spend the most. The trouble with 
this is that riches can make you more 


concerned for money than for Jesus 
Christ. Jesus never indicated that there 
was anything wrong with money itself, 
except its tendency to warp a man’s soul 
until he sees everything in terms of a 
dollar sign. It would be interesting to 
compare your financial with your spiritual 
resources of twenty years ago and to see 
if your spiritual bank account has kept 
pace with your financial bank account. 

The third thorn which is a part of this 
destruction that wasteth at noonday is 
described as “the lusts of other things 
entering in.” If cares and riches can make 
you more concerned for yourself and 
for money than for Jesus Christ, other 
things can make you more concerned for 
pleasures than for Jesus Christ. Every- 
one likes to have fun. But when pleasure 
becomes a consuming interest to which 
everything else becomes secondary, then 
it is an evil because it chokes out your 
concern for Jesus Christ. Middle life is 
not spared from this danger. For by that 
time some of the ordinary pleasures of 
life have become humdrum, and a search 
for something new and different and more 
stimulating leads many a man astray. 

Our treasure must be in Jesus Christ 
so that our hearts may be there, too. This 
was so vivid to Paul that he said, “Put 
ye on the Lord Jesus Christ” (Romans 
13:14). For if a man fills his mind and 
heart with Christ day by day, he will find 
such strength that he need never fear the 
destruction that. wasteth at noonday of 
life. 

Prayer—Keep us, O God, in the vary- 
ing years of life, and give us at all times 
an adequate measure of the spirit of 
Christ. Amen. 


Scripture Readings 

First Day——The destruction at noonday, Psalm 91 

Second Day—The parable of the sower, Mark 
4:1-9 

Third Day—The parable explained, Mark 
4:13-20 

Fourth Day—Take my yoke upon you, Matthew 
11:25-30 

Fifth Day—Cumbered about much serving, Luke 
10:38-42 

Sixth Day—The light was the life of men, John 
1:1-4 

Seventh Day—Them that trust in riches, Mark 
10:23-27 

Eighth Day—He was very rich, Luke 18:18-30 

Ninth Day—He that trusteth in riches, Proverbs 
11:28-31 

Tenth Day—Let not the rich glory in his riches, 
Jeremiah 9:23-24 

Eleventh Day—The folly of riches, Luke 


2:13-21 
Twelfth Day—The riches of God, Romans 

11:33-36 
Thirteenth Day—Where your treasure is your 

heart is too, Matthew 6:19-23 

Fourteenth Day—Put on the Lord Jesus, Romans 

13:10-14 
—Lawrence MacCoit Horton 
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SHOP TALK 








Webb Garrison, the author 
of “Kentucky’s Mountain Preacher” 
(page 6), the story of pioneer na- 
tional missionary Samuel Vander 
Meer, is a Methodist minister now 
teaching journalism at the Candler 
School of Theology at Emory Uni- 
versity. Georgia. He is also a free- 
lance writer who has contributed to 
about eighty national magazines, sec- 
ular and religious. 

Just how pioneering a terri- 
tory Mr. Vander Meer serves we 
now have ample reason to ap- 
preciate. After accepting the 
manuscript about him, we inno- 
cently made our usual request 
of the author, Webb Garrison. 
for help in lining up illustra- 
tions. Conscientious Mr. Garri- 
son called us long distance to 





report that he had tried his best 
to get hold of Mr. Vander Meer 
but “he lives six miles from a 
phone, you know. and I haven't 
been able to reach him.” We 
told him not to worry. we'd send 
a photographer in from Lexing- 
ton to Morris Fork, Kentucky. 

Eventually. the following report 
came to us from the photographer: 
‘We tried to reach the Reverend 
Sam Vander Meer. but found that 
he had gone off for a hike and would 
not be back for a couple of days. We 
got a phone call on Friday that he 
was back. and we set out early in the 
morning. It is approximately four 
hours’ drive from Lexington to 
Canoe, Kentucky. From there on in, 
approximately fourteen miles, was 
nothing but dirt roads. It rained the 
day previous. and the road was not 
only slick but full of mud_ holes. 
About four miles from the church, 
we got stuck in the mud and started 
walking. At a small farm house. we 
decided to hire the farmer to get us 
out, and before we had finished there 
Was such a violent downpour we de- 
cided to come on back to Lexington 
before we were marooned.’ 

The third try was suceessful: 
they managed to get into Morris 
Fork and find Mr. Vander Meer 
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at home. “As you will see by the 
picture (above) we were forced 
to travel the last two and a half 
miles up a creek bed.” 








A happy epilogue to this tale is the 
second picture which shows Photog- 
rapher Mack Hughes, his assistant, 
Jim Mellon, and Mr. Vander Meer 
relaxing before the trip home. 


THE NEXT ISSUE—SEPT. 2 

A story of one of the best- 
loved personalities in the serv- 
ice of the Church will appear in 
the next issue. It is a biographi- 
cal account of Dr. Charles Cort, 
longtime missionary to Siam, 
who died early this year. The 
article will be done in family- 
portrait style by Sam Schreiner, 
Jr., nephew of the famous mis- 
sionary doctor. 


A penetrating discussion of the 
modern evangelistic needs and prob- 
lems confronting a big-city church 
is to be presented by the Reverend 
Kenneth Miller. president of the 
New York City Mission Society, in 
an article about “The Church and 
Those Outside.” It will be a follow- 
up to the provocative “I Am Dis- 
turbed about My Church” on page 
10. 
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Kentucky’s Mountain Preacher 


Breathitt County people spent more time feuding than farming 


Sam Vander Meer welcomes Riley Kelley and family to Sunday school. Riley’s team of mules takes him where a car could not. 








until Sam Vander Meer became pastor of the church at Morris Fork 


gt veape in the Kentucky moun- 
J tains still hesitate to answer ques- 
Breathitt County. They re- 
member only too well the days when 
strangers were likely to be “law men” 
from outside, snooping around trying to 
get evidence on a suspected killer. 

Small that, even in 
country, men regarded the county as in a 
class by itself and spoke of it as “Bloody 
Breathitt.”” Whisky, politics, and women 
accounted for a killing or so every time 
the moon changed. 

One murder frequently touched off a 
chain of deaths, as vengeful survivors set 


tions about 


wonder outlaw 


out to get their own brand of justice. 


During a memorable ten-month period in 
1901-1902 were 


thirty-seven murders 


committed in the 


county. More than once 


By WEBB B. GARRISON 


the governor was forced to call out the 
militia to halt a wave of death. 

Natives of Bloody Breathitt were ac- 
customed to take this carnage quite for 
granted. Except for an occasional brush 
with a revenue agent foolhardy enough to 
risk his life in the area, the mountain 
people had no escape valve other than 
their private feuds. 

There was no industry. little business, 
and a very poor type of farming. People 
were accustomed to living on a diet of 
pork and corn bread, seldom saw a dollar 
in cash. Houses were old and dilapidated, 
often without windows. Sanitary facilities 
open-pit privies. Whole 
communities were infected with trachoma 


consisted of 





and hookworm, the latter of which the old 
folks described as “misery in the stum- 
mick.” Few in the entire section had ever 
seen a screened window, running water 
or an electric light. 

That was Breathitt County, U.S.A. 
in the Year of Our Lord 1923. 

Early that summer, an immigrant bo. 
from The Netherlands went to the Ken- 
tucky mountains for a summer vacation 
Already dedicated to religious service 
Samuel Vander Meer felt that he could 
do very little because of his limited edv- 
cation. At thirteen, he had begged to be 
permitted to go to high school, but his 
father thought it more importani for him 
to go to work and help support his nine 
brothers and sisters. In 1923, he had com- 
pleted a missionary training course at the 
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Church at Morris Fork was built by Vander Meer and neighbors in 1927. About 135 people go to services here every Sunday. 


National Bible Institute, New York, but 
was not an ordained minister. 

So Sam was looking for a spot where 
his educational limitations would not pre- 
vent him from serving God and human- 
ity. That summer, he spent the weekdays 
hoeing corn on the steep mountain side 
and the Sundays visiting nearby churches. 

Living on the campus of Witherspoon 
College, Buckhorn, Kentucky, Vander 
Meer was asked to fill a temporary va- 
cancy in the local public school. Though 
not a trained teacher, he agreed. On Sun- 
days, he continued his religious work. 

ist as he was making plans to return 
to his New Jersey home, he was ap- 
proached by a deputation from isolated 
Morris Fork community. They had been 
Without a teacher for several years; as a 
matter of fact. the schoolhouse was about 
to fall down from neglect. Hearing of 
the young Yankee teacher, they ‘lowed 
as how they'd like to have him come and 
open the school. No one familiar with the 
reputation of the community would have 
considered such an offer. In native par- 
lance, there was too much danger of con- 
tracting a sudden case of lead poisoning. 

Vander Meer prayed over the matter, 
then accepted the strange invitation. Since 
he was not qualified to receive pay from 
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the county, he agreed to serve in return 
for his board and lodging. 

His heart sank when he caught the 
first glimpse of his schoolhouse—a shanty 
that had been condemned for thirteen 
years. But he stuffed rags in the cracks, 
secured a donation of lime, and gave the 
building a coat of whitewash. 

Although he didn’t realize it for awhile, 
Vander Meer had found his place. In 
Breathitt County, a university degree 
might have been little help, but Vander 


Sam’s home-made cross overlooks valley. 
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Meer had exactly the qualities called for. 
A tall, dark, athletic young man, he 
could ride a horse, drive a team, plow a 
straight furrow, or build a house with his 
own hands. 

Some home gardeners boast of having 
a green thumb, but Vander Meer pos- 
sessed this magic in all ten fingers. His 
wizard’s touch with growing things might 
have made him a name in horticulture, or 
in the expanding science of farming. In- 
stead, he was to spend his life improving 
the tired, ill-used soil of Breathitt County. 

When Vander Meer’s school opened in 
November, thirty pupils came. They were 
of all ages, and included sullen youngsters 
of ten and twelve who had never been to 
school a day. Parents of the children ar- 
ranged to board the young schoolmaster, 
but none of them would keep him for 
more than a single night at a time. So he 
arranged a schedule, rotating among his 
patrons once each month. Sometimes 
there were thirteen in the family, all sleep- 
ing in two or three beds in a single room. 

Sam received no special privileges, was 
treated “just like a member of the fam- 
ily.” But he did insist upon having de- 
votions with his hosts each evening as 
they sat before the open fire. Soon he be- 
gan holding religious services in the 
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school attended by the old and young. 


schoolhouse. No one responded to his in- 
vitations to accept Christ, but they did at- 
tend the services. 

Economic problems multiplied, and 
after four months Vander Meer felt that 
he could stay no longer. He preached a 
farewell sermon in the schoolhouse—and 
on that day, twenty-one persons came 
forward to accept Christ as Savior. Tears 
in his eyes, Sam tried to say goodbye. 

“We hain’t a-sayin’ goodbye,” a griz- 
zled grandfather announced. “You can 
go, but you'll be back. We're a-gonna 
pray ye back.” 

And pray him back they did, within a 
few months. He re-opened the school, 
and this time had more pupils than he 
could accommodate. Another community 
across the mountains asked for help, so he 
began teaching there two days a week. 

Then the old folks began wanting to 
learn to read and write. So many adult 
classes were organized that Vander Meer 
had to meet a different group each night 
in the week. On Sundays, he preached in 
three communities. Since Breathitt Coun- 
ty had no modern roads, all travel was 
on foot or mule-back. 

Youngsters responded to both school 
and church more rapidly than did their 
elders. Some life-long moonshiners never 
quite lost their suspicion of the outsider. 
One old chap from a neighboring ridge 
was frankly incredulous when, in 1926, 
work was started on a community house. 
He stalked down out of the mountains, 
his rifle in the crook of his arm, and de- 
manded to be told who was building the 
big new “still box.” 


Social gatherings 


But even the skeptics were impressed 
by the first social gatherings in the new 
community house in 1927. Word of this, 
and other progress at Morris Fork. led 
the Forest Hill Presbyterian Church of 
Newark, New Jersey, to offer to provide 
financial support for Vander Meer. T 
same year, Vander Meer was ordained in 
the Presbytery of Buckhorn. 

Bolstered by the new security of a 
cash income, the mountain preacher mar- 
ried Nola Pease, public health nurse in 
nearby Leslie County. Hardly was she 
established in her new home before Mrs. 
Vander Meer began planning for a pro- 
gram of clinical work. 

She secured funds from the state board 
of health. She persuaded the railroad to 
give free rides to patients going to city 
hospitals. Baby clinics, vaccinations, in- 
oculations, and sanitary toilets became @ 
part of the established program of Morris 
Fork Church. 

Recognizing the connection between 
economic and spiritual ill-health, Vander 
Meer sponsored projects in scientific 
farming. Under the auspices of the minis- 
ter, state and federal agencies began to 
penetrate the region. 

Formerly, it was customary to reserve 
a piece of land for pasture, devote per 
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haps a quarter of an acre to a garden, and 
plant the remainder in corn. Year after 
year, the same pattern had been followed, 
and year by year the yield had diminished. 
It took months to persuade an appre- 
ciable number of men to begin practicing 
crop rotation, but after that, agricultural 
progress was faster. 

Meanwhile, worship services were held 
in the community house until a church 
could be built. Gifts of lumber. money, 
and labor—almost every man in the com- 
munity helped—made it possible to erect 
a church, in 1929, of native stone, logs, 
and shingles. After her first visit to the 
church, a mountain woman returned home 
and reported to her family, “It minded 
me so much of the place my Savior was 
borned in, I might’ nigh cried.” 


Community transformed 


As the years passed, the whole life of 
Morris Fork was transformed by the pro- 
gram that centered in the church. Women 
began to talk about balanced diet, cold- 
pack canning, and wilt-resistant tomatoes. 
Men began bringing in pure-blooded poul- 
try and stock, planting soy beans and leg- 
umes. Paint appeared on a few houses, 
many windows were screened, and sani- 
tary toilets were introduced. A modern 
school building was erected, and depart- 
ments of domestic science and manual 
training were established. 

Visitors going through Morris Fork 
community today would hardly recognize 
it as having been one of the most back- 
ward areas of bloody Breathitt County. 
Nearly 200 persons are numbered on the 
membership roll of the church. Boys and 
girls look forward to Vacation Bible 
School as eagerly as their parents used to 
anticipate shooting a member of a rival 
clan. The Sunday school is graded and 
modern in every respect, as are the junior 
and senior youth groups. The white-robed 
choir would do justice to any church. 

Samuel Vander Meer has had gratify- 
ing recognition for his work. He has been 
a prominent leader in 4-H Club work, 
state president of the Christian Endeavor 
Union, stated clerk of Buckhorn Presby- 
tery, moderator of Buckhorn Presbytery, 
and moderator of the Synod of Kentucky. 
In 1949, he was named Rural Minister of 
the Year for the State of Kentucky. 

But he declares that his greatest tribute 
came from an official in his own church. 
One Sunday he announced that the Con- 
ference of Southern Mountain Workers 
was offering the services of a trained rec- 
reational leader for two weeks. “Does the 
church want him?” inquired the minister. 

“Well,” declared an elder, “we’ve had 
ail kinds of programs since you came to 
Morris Fork, but this is the first time I 
ever heard of a program just for play. 
You're doing a heap of queer things we 
don’t understand, but we know you're 
working for the good interests of us and 
our children. So go ahead and lead us, and 
we'll try to follow!” 
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Mrs. Vander Meer tends rustic house when she isn’t nursing neighbors, 
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“4 have been a Presbyterian for more than thirty years— 
and a Christian for less than two.” 


| Am Disturbed about My Church 


By ALICE MURDOCK 


I HAVE BEEN A PRESBYTERIAN for more 
than thirty years—and a Christian 
for less than two. Now that I look at the 
church with different eyes, there is much 
that surprises me; there are some things 
that please me and more that disturb me 
deeply. 

My church is active, the minister well- 
beloved. There is an extensive program 
of teen-age activities. There is a thriving 
club for young married couples. The 
Woman’s League holds deluxe bazaars, 
and the men hear the best speakers at 
monthly dinner meetings. The church is 
efficiently managed and financed without 
too much pain. The people are pleasant. 
How then can there be dark spots in 
such a picture? Why am I so concerned 
about my own local church and our 
Church in general? 

First, I do not like the way one be- 
comes a member of my church. 

On Palm Sunday I watched the simple 
but beautiful service of receiving as mem- 
bers the junior-high-school age group. It 
should have been thrilling—but to me it 
was heartbreaking. These young people 
have been given special instruction. They 
have “learned the answers” since baby- 
hood in church school. Yet of those that 
I know well in the group, not one is any 
more a Christian than I was when I 
joined so many years ago. 

One boy already considers himself a 
skeptic and goes through “this farce” be- 
cause it is the custom and to avoid hurting 
his parents. Nevertheless, it would be 
easier to talk to him of the wonderful 
truth of Christianity than to many who 
have drowsed through years of superficial 
teaching and look upon religion as good 
and necessary but only theoretically im- 
portant. The literature our church ad- 
dresses to youth stresses social and per- 
sonal problems of ethics in the light of 
which Jesus taught. There is talk of 
spiritual growth—but at no time have 
these young people learned that in the 
spiritual as well as the natural world, birth 
comes first, then growth to maturity. 





Second, I do not like the emphasis on 
organization in my church. 

We have many clubs and groups within 
groups. At the annual congregational 
meeting we glow with complacency at re- 
ports of financial solvency, of conferences 
held, of good deeds done in terms of 
clothing collected and funds raised for 
displaced persons. These things are ex- 
cellent, but in what way do we differ from 
a fraternal organization with moral 
principles? 

The New Life Movement of our church 

















was received with polite interest. Here 
was a chance to bring the church program 
to the community and to increase mem- 
bership. The program was efficiently at- 
tacked as an _ organizational problem. 
Presumably individuals pray for it at 
home—but prayer meetings are old- 
fashioned, and the last attempts to hold 
them at church, years ago, were dull and 
repetitious, the number willing to be 
bored growing ever less and less. Occa- 
sionally, our minister has mentioned in a 
sermon the power that came at Pentecost. 


—_ 


“1 am shocked that my church does not expect members to 
be concerned with the spiritual life of their neighbors.’ 
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That didn’t seem to be boring. Has the 
Holy Spirit changed, or is there perhaps 
something the matter with us? 

Third, I am not satisfied with the mes- 
sage my church brings to the community. 

We hear fine, brave phrases about our 
times being a challenge to the church. 
We hear of the building of the Kingdom 
of God—via the United Nations and eco- 
nomic justice. We hear of the abundant 
life..of freedom from fear and weakness 
and prejudice. Sometimes we are told 
that we must fan into flame some “di- 
vine spark” that lives in each one. Some- 
times, though, we hear of Jesus as Savior. 
It is left rather vague how Jesus is able 
to save, and exactly how we should ac- 
cept him. 

To me it is as illogical to say that it 
doesn’t matter what we believe so long as 
we have “faith,” as to say that it doesn’t 
matter what a nuclear physicist believes 
about the atom. We shy at the word 
“theology,” which is the science of the 
relationship between man and God, and 
the word “creed,” which means belief— 
but we are precise in our use of psycholog- 
ical jargon. We shouldn't wonder then 
at the growth of materialist philosophies, 
for they, too, say that faith is purely sub- 
jective. that one set of religious ideas is 
much like there is no 
God who cares for man. 

Our neighbors come to church hungry 
for something more than citizenship and 
self-help psychology with religious trim- 
mings—and go feeling that 
again it has eluded them. They don't 
know what they seek, but it certainly isn’t 
selections from the teachings of a dead 
Jesus. They need the good news of 
Jesus Christ, the Son of God, who not 
only lived as our example but died for 
our salvation and rose again in victory 
over death. They need to know that we, 
God’s creatures, can become his children 
only through conversion—that transform- 
ing experience that differs in individual 
pattern but always means the turning 
from all hope that good works can bring 
us to God, and the 
mercy through Christ. 

Fourth, my church makes practically no 
provision for the spiritual growth of 
Christians. 

When after my own conversion I looked 
for some who could talk my language, I 
discovered that most of those I had al- 
ways considered Christians seemed as 
spiritually dead as I had been—but there 
were others who were spiritually lonely. 
The first glow of faith had long since 
gone, and each was groping alone. They 
had no concept of the glory of companion- 
ship with the infinite God because they 
had remained “babes in Christ.” 

We have no weekly Bible classes be- 
yond high school age. Devotions in our 
organizations consist of an inspirational 
poem and a few Bible verses. It is easy 
In these groups to get discussion on church 
problems; not difficult to talk about the 
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“1 am not satisfied with the message my church brings to 
the community.” 


Christian attitude toward war and class or 
race relations: it is even possible some- 
times to talk about the Beatitudes; but 
that—no. In the book corner 
are a few volumes of self-help. a few 
more that are bait for skeptics written 
from a viewpoint only removed 
from skepticism, and also some stacks of 
free booklets, neat, well-intentioned. that 
never yet shocked anyone into interest. 
If we do not get strong preaching to 
sinners in need of grace, neither do we 
hear of the heights and depths of life with 
God. Never do we learn of the possibili- 
ties of prayer to change anything but our 
own attitudes. or any hint of the relation- 
ship with God that prayer 
throughout most of one’s hours. We hear 
of the joy of service. but it has a chilly 
and phlegmatic sound—not the joy that 
from loving God with all our 
heart and soul and strength and mind. 
Fifth. I am shocked that my church 
does not expect members to be concerned 
with the spiritual life of their neighbors. 
We hear these alibis, “I believe Chris- 
tianity is caught. not taught.” and “I 
can’t talk my faith but I try to live it.” 
But at best, what good is example without 
explanation? Our neighbors think well of 
us if we are good-tempered and do not 
DrawiIncs BY WILMER H. WICKHAM 
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gossip, but this alone solves no problem 
for the tempted, the grieving, the fearful 
—this brought one soul to 
Christ. 

Just how important is it that people 
should come to Christ? Our eyes fill with 
tears at the story of a child in need. We 
would rush to aid an injured neighbor. If 
Christ is the one hope of the world, then 
we who have this hope and keep it to our- 
selves are far more heartless than those 
who refuse bread to the starving or drugs 
to the accept Bible 
promises of eternal life, we must also 
accept the fact that Jesus will one day 
ask every one of us what we did to bring 
our neighbors to him. Dare we answer. 
“Am 1 my brother's keeper?” 

I know that some Presbyterian churches 
are very different from my own, yet many 
seem like it. And the points that seem 
to me our greatest weaknesses are proof 
to some that we have adapted ourselves 
admirably to modern thought and ways. 

To me only one thing matters. Jesus 
may be saying to us now, “I know thy 
works, that thou art neither cold nor 
hot—” Or Jesus may say, “I know thy 
works: behold, I have set before thee an 
open door, and no man can shut it: for 
thou hast a little strength, and hast kept 
my word, and’ hast not denied my name.” 
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Editorial Comment 


By Paul Calvin Payne 











The Full Cost of Peace 


Reporting the decision to send ground forces to 
Korea, a news release stated: “The Congressional dele- 
gation returned in a somber but elevated mood in 
which anxiety was over-mastered by a feeling of relief 
and expressed pride that the U.S. was now going the 
whole way in aid of the Republic of Korea.” 

If it had not been for the European Recovery Pro- 
gram, we would be having to do in Europe on a vast 
scale the kind of thing we are now doing in Korea in 
a relatively small way. Yet, strangely enough. although 
everyone has known that the only alternative to a Com- 
munist-dominated Europe is an American-aided Europe, 
the continuance of Marshall Plan aid had to battle for 
its life and was finally voted in an atmosphere of bick- 
ering and sniping and unfortunate slurs on our western 
European allies. which led David Lawrence to write 

rhe silly season in Congress has lasted longer than 
usual, 

Although Communism entered Korea in battle- 
dress, it cannot be too strongly stressed that this evil 
entered China through empty stomachs. The Commu- 
nists could never have recruited their revolutionary 
army if the Chinese people had not despaired of being 
fed and clothed under Chiang Kai-shek’s regime. Borod- 
in, first to introduce Communism into China, did so 
under the slogan, “We capitalize discontent.” Only sick 
countries go Communist voluntarily. 

The western European country most immediately 


menaced is Italy. This land can be put on the safe side. 
only if a way can be found to feed the Italian masses. 
After the occupation ends. Japan’s decision for or 
against freedom will be determined by whether. under 
a free government, the Japanese have to go hungry. 

Economic rehabilitation is less spectacular 
than jet planes, but it is the cheapest way to contain 
Communism. Without it democratic society is not pos- 
sible. The implementation of Point Four, looking 
toward supplying technical assistance to the Asiatics. 
which has thus far been done so grudgingly and inade- 
quately, is absolutely indispensable in the effort to hold 
India and the rest of Asia in the company of the free 
peoples of the world. A drive was on in the Senate 
to reduce still further the amount of the appropriation 
necessary to support the Point Four program. Such an 
action is catastrophic short-sightedness. Military action 
that is not accompanied by economic rehabilitation is 
utterly futile. 

We are not, in fact. “going the whole way in aid of 
the Republic of Korea” until we undertake in a very 
real sense a “bold new program” for the economic re- 
habilitation of the hungry millions of Asia, as well as 
continuing with enthusiasm and with a will those meas- 
ures and sacrifices so necessary to the economic stabili- 
zation of Europe. The peace of the world is waiting for 
us to learn to perform the homely duties of peace, in 
an “elevated mood.” 


Youth Takes Inventory 


It is significant that, in a day when our youth 
faces a more uncertain future than it has ever before 
confronted, the leaders of the Westminster Fellowship 
(Presbyterian U.S.A. national youth movement) at 
Grinnell, turned their thoughts inward in a searching 
examination of their own convictions about religion 
and life. 

This was in no sense an abandonment of the healthy 
activism” so characteristic of American Christian 
youth. It was rather a search for the deeper roots out 
of which a durable and effective Christian participation 
in the common life can spring. It was a refusal, in the 
face of an ominous, explosive world situation to take 
for granted religious assumptions, which, unless they are 
carefully thought through, tend to degenerate into mere 
formalized statements about religion, incapable of be- 
coming the main springs of heroic, costly Christian 
living. 

With their world on fire and something needing 
to be done at once, these young people at the Grinnell 
Assembly and the National Council meeting that fol- 
lowed were spending a large proportion of their time 
discussing Christian doctrine. 


They were doing this because it had become clear that 
the type of loyalty which is needed to sustain con- 
sistent Christian living in the days ahead cannot be as- 
sured unless there is clear-cut conviction about the basic 
affirmations of the Christian faith. 

As questions were raised, it became disturbingly 
apparent that these young people who had lived it 
Christian homes and had had active relationship with the 
Church all of their lives had not found clear-cut 
answers. 

This lack of clarity was as evident among the 
youth from very conservative churches and homes as it 
was among those from a less conservative tradition. 
They were all fairly conversant with the doctrinal state- 
ments of the Church. The trouble came when they 
began asking, “What do these statements actually 
mean?” “What is the reality back of them?” 

The outcome of these discussions will be a docu- 
ment, which, while it may be disappointing to those 
looking for the specifics listed in the “Do It” book. will 
quite possibly turn out to be a landmark in terms of 
laying foundations for a youth movement which is 
something more than a collection of altruistic activities 
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Christian Churches Act 
On Korea Situation 

Anglican Bishop George K. A. Bell, 
the stocky, square-jawed chairman of the 
Central Committee of the World Council 
of Churches, expressed the concern of 
millions of Christians last month when he 
opened the Toronto meeting of the Coun- 
cil committee by saying that the Korean 
war “forms the tragic background of our 
meeting and calls us all to prayer and 
thought and action.” And through the 
first month of the war, many Christians in 
the free nations of the world seemed to be 
following Bishop Bell's call. 

The World Council Central Com- 
mittee itself adopted a statement for its 
100 member Churches in forty-five coun- 
tries commending the United Nations “for 
its prompt decision to meet this aggression 
and for authorizing a police measure which 
every member nation should support.” 


Two committee members with pacifist 
convictions dissented. 
“At the same time.” the statement 


stressed, “governments must press individ- 
ually and through the United Nations for 
a just settlement by negotiation and con- 
ciliation.” The Committee said that the 
Communist invasion “violates funda- 
mental rights and increases the threat to 
peace,” but that it “need not be the be- 
ginning of a general war....We must 
not regard world-wide conflict as inevit- 
able... . / Any tendency to _ irresponsible 
fatalism should be resisted.” 

The statement added that “The Korean 
attack may well be one of a possible series 
of thrusts at such weak points in world 
society. Since the world is still filled with 
such injustices and disorder, a mood of 
complacency is both wrong and politically 
dangerous. Overcoming these evils is 
therefore the most important means for 
rendering the world morally impregnable 
to totalitarian infiltration. We see the 
judgments and warnings of God in the 
things that are now being wrought. As 
Christians it must be our purpose to ‘re- 
deem the time because the days are evil’.” 

Speaking for the twenty-seven 
Protestant and Orthodox bodies of 
the U.S. Federal Council of Churches, 
Council president Bishop John S. Stamm 
and general secretary Dr. Samuel McCrea 
Cavert issued a statement which termed 
the Korea invasion ‘a direct challenge to 
peace” and expressed gratitude that the 
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UN had responded with “prompt and vig- 
orous action.” 

The statement made clear the Council 
members’ concern for preservation of the 
UN as the essential first step toward a 
system of world order. It termed the at- 


tack as “‘a grave menace to the whole ef- 
fort to develop an effective international 
organization for peace....We urge that 
our churches during these critical days 
offer special prayers of intercession to 
Almighty God, ruler of men and nations, 
that the United Nations may be upheld 
and that peace with justice, for which it 
stands, may be established.” 





One August Issue 


The next issue of PRESBYTERIAN 
Lire will be dated September 2 and 
will be delivered to subscribers late in 
August. PRESBYTERIAN Lire is pub- 
lished twenty-five times a year, every 
other Saturday except in August when 
one issue is omitted. 











Throughout the nation, there were 
many reports of increased church attend- 
ance since the outbreak of the Korean 
conflict. 

Clergymen in Dallas, Texas, said that 
they hadn’t seen such large summer 
crowds since the days of World Wars I 
and II. One Dallas minister said the 
crowds made the season appear like Easter 
instead of July, a month when church at- 
tendance usually slumps because of vaca- 
tions. Nearly all Dallas ministers agreed 
that it was a fear of global war and a hunt 
for the security of religion which prompt- 
ed such crowds. 

A poll of ministers in Atlanta, Georgia, 
showed that attendance was up in almost 
every church in the city. The clergymen 
attributed the spurt to “a spiritual crav- 
ing sharpened by the Korean situation.” 
Church leaders in Portland, Oregon, noted 
a marked upsurge in attendance in many 
churches during July. The war, they 
pointed out, came just at the start of the 
“summer doldrums” when many pastors 
were away from their pulpits. Usually 
attendance falls, but this year it didn’t. 
In Minneapolis, also, the usual drop in at- 
tendance hasn’t occurred. And in the 
Philadelphia area, summer attendance so 
far has been “surprisingly large.” 
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The Church in Korea: 
The Job Must Go On 


Despite the grimness of the news from 
South Korea last month, the forces of 
Christianity announced their determina- 
tion to keep on the job in that country. 
Although most of the Protestant mission- 
aries have been forced to withdraw with 
their families to Japan, very few of them 
so far have come back to the U.S. The 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A. left six mis- 
sionaries in South Korea (P.L., July 22) 
after an epic forced march across the low- 
er part of the Korean peninsula (see page 
15). The Presbyterian Church U.S. has 
left some ten church workers, and the 
Roman Catholic Church last month 
ordered all of its missionaries to stick to 
their posts. 

As far as is known, there were no mis- 
sionary casualties during the first three 
weeks of the war, although Mr. John 
Genso, Presbyterian mission treasurer, 
died last month in Kobe, Japan, of a heart 
attack at the age of sixty-six. Mr. Genso 
was the only Presbyterian missionary in 
Seoul when the Reds attacked the city, 
but he was evacuated without incident to 
Japan. Six Methodist missionaries, in- 
cluding five Americans, three of whom 
were women, were trapped near the 38th 
parallel at the outbreak of war and cap- 
tured by the Communists, but, according 
to latest reports, they were still alive. 
Also presumed captured was Bishop Pat- 
rick J. Byrne, Vatican representative in 
South Korea, who was in Seoul when the 
city was overrun by Reds. 

The bulk of Presbyterian U.S.A. Korean 
missionaries will remain temporarily in 
Japan to work with the United Church of 
Japan, according to letters received from 
Dr. John C. Smith, the Church’s mission 
secretary for Korea, who is now in Japan. 
Dr. Smith was one of the eighty-odd Pres- 
byterians and Methodists who traveled 
from the west coast of Korea to the east 
coast and a ship for Fukuoka, Japan. 

A recent letter from Dr. Smith 
stated that the forty-eight Presbyterians 
and their twenty-five children went from 
Fukuoka to Beppu, Japan, a former resort 
city. Dr. Smith said, “Here we have re- 
ceived much more information about our 
possible future.... Whether Beppu is our 
last stop... or whether we go somewhere 
else. ..is still a question. [More recent 
reports indicate that twenty-one Presby- 
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terian missionaries and nineteen children 
are now being housed in the domitories of 
a college near Kobe.] We will be here 
forty-eight hours but may be here for 
three or four weeks... . The Army recog- 
nizes us as a group and recognizes the 
legitimacy of our desire to return (to 
Korea), or to work in Japan....We feel 
that some of our people, either because 
of age or of frail health, should return to 
America. There are those who could wait 
for a time and then go; there are still 
others who ought to be held both as a first 
force for return to Korea and as rein- 
forcement units for work in Japan. 

“We heard most of President Truman’s 
message... aboard the ship from Pusan. 
It thrilled us greatly to know that this time 
we were really standing by the decision of 











John Coventry Smith 


the UN to support South Korea against 
aggression. Perhaps history will be made, 
and the aggressor repulsed. Few of us be- 
lieve that this is the beginning of World 
War III. In fact, we believe that this 
kind of action is the only way to build up 
international government and _ possibly 
avoid war. . 

“We pray for our Christian friends by 
the tens of thousands in Korea, for the 
Korean government, for our own nation, 
and especially these days, for the men and 
women of the missionary force still in 
Korea. God grant that they may be kept 
in His care. 

“On the whole, we are hopeful and even 
anticipate that before many weeks roll by 
some may be back in Korea as part of the 
Christian movement which again has an 
opportunity to claim this new nation for 
Christ....1 think that you have sensed 
the spirit of the group here who very 
much desire not to rush home to America 
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until things are more clear to us and until 
the possibility of going back relatively 
soon has proved to be a dream.... 

“The most amazing evidence of God's 
grace in all this is that we had no accidents 
and no one was sick. We were especially 
proud of our children who came through 
almost without a whimper. Our young 
missionaries who were new to the country 
also proved their mettle. The State De- 
partment personnel were generous in their 
praise of the whole group. I personally 
am proud to be secretary for such mis- 
sionaries.” 


Red “Peace Appeal” 
Rapped by Protestants 


The “great effort for peace” asked for 
last March by the Communist-dominated 
Stockholm meeting of the Congress of 
Partisans of Peace sounded good to many 
Christians who didn’t realize the com- 
plete story behind the peace campaign. 
The “Stockholm Appeal” was printed and 
distributed to “partisans of peace” in the 
U.S. and many other countries. Thou- 
sands of doorbells were rung, and thou- 
sands of unwitting signatures were collect- 
ed below a document that appeared fairly 
sensible on the surface. 

But several weeks ago, before any real 
damage was done, the Appeal was exposed 
by the American press as just another 
Communist propaganda weapon. And last 
month, the appeal was blasted by two 


world-wide Protestant and Orthodox 
church groups meeting in Toronto, 
Canada. 


The Church Commission on Interna- 
tional Affairs, and one of its parent bodies, 
the World Council of Churches, both 
warned Christians everywhere not to sign 
the Appeal. The Commission’s executive 
committee said that when Christians speak 
out on the atom situation, “they should 
guard against the possibility that their 
utterances may be used for propaganda 
purposes quite different from those which 
they intend....Let us continue to work 
for peace with all our strength, and let us 
make sure that our churches do not echo 
any secular voice... . 

“The purposes of the Cominform 
campaign may be manifold, but there is 
no indication that a fresh start in the 
atomic negotiations is among them. The 
outlawing of atomic weapons is not 
enough. Peace requires a workable means 
of restraining every aggressor, no matter 
whether he uses atomic or other instru- 
ments of destruction, or measures of 
coercion or infiltration. Any plan to out- 
law atomic weapons must be based upon 
effective measures of inspection, and any 
system of inspection must provide for 
continuous international — supervision, 
which the U.S.S.R. has so far resisted.” 

The World Council Central Committee 
also pointed out that the peace appeal 


left out the necessity of constant inter- 
national control. It further stated that the 
appeal “must be regarded as a strategy of 
propaganda rather than a genuine peace 
proposal.” 

There were, however, legitimate ap- 
peals in the fight for peace. Next Sunday 
has been proclaimed by the Genera! As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 
as a Day of Penitence for the people of 
Hiroshima, Japan, who were hit by the 
first atom bomb five years ago. The As- 
sembly invited all Christians in America 
to join with Presbyterians in a special 
offering to “restore the homes, schools, 
hospitals and churches to those people 
who lived in the ‘city of dreadful destruc- 
tion’.” 

In Winston-Salem, North Carolina, 
citizens were signing “An Appeal for a 
True Peace” originated by the Winston- 
Salem Journal and Sentinel to combat the 
“Stockholm Appeal” of the Communists. 
Several city pastors have already called 
attention to the newspaper appeal in their 
sermons, and many Bible classes and simi- 
lar church groups have endorsed it. 


Protestants in Colombia 
Still Being Persecuted 


Despite the Colombian government’s 
recently announced intentions, it looks 
like Protestant missionaries, including 
Presbyterians, are still having trouble in 
that South American republic. 

Last month, the Reverend Robert W. 
Lazear, Jr., executive secretary of the 
Church’s Colombia Mission, reported new 
incidents of persecution. In Dabeiba, 
where the stone front of the Presbyterian 
church was destroyed by dynamiting las! 
November, (P.L., April 29, May 13), the 
anti-Protestants again struck, blowing up 
the church manse. Near Ibague, in west 
central Colombia, a regular weekly Prot- 
estant service, held in a private home, 
was interrupted by police and a town 
mayor. The house owner was given three 
days to get out of town and was told, “We 
won't allow this awful religion in this holy 
land. You can be liberals or conserva- 
tives, but we won't permit your being 
Protestants. If you dare to tell anyone 
what we are doing,’ we will kill you and 
burn down your house.” 

In other towns, Protestants have been 
forced, under threats of death, to attend 
Roman Catholic masses. Bibles, hymn 
books, and Protestant literature have 
once more been burned, and church meet- 
ings broken up by police. Even in the 
Colombian capital city of Bogota, Prot- 
estant meetings have reportedly been in- 
terrupted by local police. 

A recent letter from Presbyterian 
medical missionary Ruth Davis of the 
Colombian-American Clinic in the coast- 
al city of Barranquilla states, “We in 
Barranquilla have not been disturbed in 
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our work except for the usual attacks in 
newspapers and on the radio. Recently 
the director of the Catholic Hour—a 
weekly radio broadcast—announced that 
any one coming to our clinic would be 
excommunicated, and that doctors were 
forbidden to send patients on threat of 
being put on a Catholic ‘black-list’.... 

“From the interior we have word that 
the situation continues the same. Several 
of our churches in Tolima have been 
closed due to attacks by the police on 
services and individuals, and have not been 
able to reopen. Other Protestant groups 
have made similar reports. The inaugura- 
tion of the new president is to be held on 
August 7; until then and perhaps after, 
the country will be unsettled. We do not 
know just what may come. Pray with us 
that God work in the hearts of the lead- 
ers to bring peace. and particularly for the 
Colombian Christians who are suffering 
because of their faith.” 


Religion in Education 
Controversy Continues 


Religion in education was a major sub- 
ject of discussion by church and secular 
groups at early summer meetings. 

Two of the Protestant Church’s im- 
portant denominations—the Evangelical 
and Reformed Church and the Lutheran 
Church-Missouri Synod—came out in 
favor of government aid to schools, both 
public and parochial, in the form of social 
services (lunch and health programs). 
The Evangelical and Reformed Church 
General Synod met recently in College- 
ville, Pennsylvania, and the Lutheran 
Church-Missouri Synod convened at Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. The former, though 
endorsing welfare aid to all schools, went 
on record as “opposing any effort by 
Roman Catholic officials to secure public 
funds to maintain a private school sys- 
tem.” 

A step predicted to sharpen the aid-to- 
education controversy was taken last 
month in St. Louis, when 4,000 members 
of the National Education Association ap- 
proved overwhelmingly a resolution fa- 
voring federal aid for public schools only. 
They also adopted an amendment to the 
bylaws that would outlaw Communists 
from membership. 

Another of the controversial 
topies, the “released-time” religious edu- 
cation program, got a boost recently when 
the New York State Supreme Court for 
the second time upheld its constitutionali- 
ty. The decision was hailed by Charles H. 
Tuttle, chairman of the Greater New 
York Coordinating Committee on Re- 
leased Time, as an “outstanding victory to 
preserve the freedom of religion.” 

Released-time education was approved 
at the Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod 
meeting as a program to be encouraged 
“wherever legally possible.” 
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Our Missionaries Leave Korea 


The following eye-witness report of the tense triprom Korea to Japan by 
Presbyterian missionary families following the Korean invasion was written by 
Mrs. George J. Adams the day after the group reached Fukuoka, Japan. The 
Adamses and their four children come from Berkeley, California, and first went 
to Korea in 1932. Their most recent post was Andong in east central South 
Korea.—Tue Epitors. 


E HAVE MUCH to be deeply thankful for—all of us who were gathered at 

Taechun Beach 100 miles south of Seoul when war broke. About midnight, 
Sunday, June 25, the first word came from a man who stopped off at the beach 
on a trip back to Seoul from Pusan. A radio happened to be at the beach, so 
it went into immediate use. This was our only way of learning how things were 
developing. An immediate patrol was started—men taking two-hour watches. 
The next morning many of the wives and children wakened early to hear the 
turn of events. After breakfast a brief executive committee meeting and then 
a general gathering were held. And we prepared to leave at once. 

Another messenger from the North dashed in, having driven down from 
Seoul in a jeep between midnight and dawn. By that time telegraph service 
from Seoul had been cut. He brought word for immediate evacuation to 
Taejon and the port of Pusan. We were able to secure two trucks from the 
Taechun police to get us to Taejon, where we ate and finally settled all over 
an Army mess-hall floor by 10:30 p.m. But at midnight, word came to start at 
once for Taegu as the Communists were landing on the east coast and might 
be threatening to cut the country in two. 

How thankful we were for our truck and jeeps. Without them we all could 
not have gone. We couldn’t get additional trucks at Taejon because the two 
loaned us had to go back to the beach. Two of our five jeeps had their trailers 
loaded; they were cleared of most of the baggage and filled with people. 
Baggage dropped out all along the way to make room. The Voekel’s car [the 
Reverend and Mrs. Harold Voekel of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania] was left at 
the beach because they couldn’t start it. Ned Adam’s [the Reverend Edward 
Adams] station wagon was left on the road between Taejon and Taegu. 

We had a detour through a high, mountain pass which made the Taejon-Taegu 
trip six hours longer’ than usual. We also encountered washouts and weakened 
bridges. On one bridge we feared the truck would break through. An Army 
truck and trailer did break through and turn over, but nobody was badly hurt. 
If the truck had been filled with children, it could have been serious. At 
3:30 p.M. on Tuesday we reached Taegu safely after a fourteen-hour trip. It 
was rugged—the dust and cramped positions were troublesome—but the chil- 
dren were wonderfully good through it all. 

We had a quick outdoor supper at Taegu, washed, and then made for a box 
car and passenger car at 5:30 for the trip to Pusan. The trip by train was 
pleasant by comparison. We reached Pusan at around ten in the evening and 
then boarded a boat for Japan. We arrived in Fukuoka the next day (June 28), 
and after a four-hour wait, disembarked. It was a wonderful feeling to land 
and have the Army take over for us. There were cots to sit on, and fruit 
punch, milk, and doughnuts to drink and eat. Our small children and what 
was left of our baggage were carried for us. The Red Cross gave us towels, 
soap, toothbrushes. tooth paste, and razors. My husband needed this lift be- 
cause he hadn't shaved for many hours and was pretty worn out from driving 
the truck through to Pusan. Instead of being dispensers of relief, we were 
the recipients. It was a funny feeling. 

Now we are in a large reception center. We will go to a rest camp for a 
week or ten days, and decide on our course after that, with John Smith’s help 
and advice [Dr. John Coventry Smith, Foreign Missions Board secretary for 
Korea, who was with the missionaries at Taechun Beach for their annual 
meeting when the attack came]. He has been with us all the way, and it has 
been so wonderful for us. We hope to stay together for a while. 

It’s raining now, and how I wish I had grabbed raincoats for the boys. At 
present we have only what is on our backs, but several bags we had at the 
beach may get to us. We were able to get some weather proof caps and a 
shirt for my husband on the boat. 

All are o.k. Eddie [Adams] was sick in bed for three days at the beach. 
He had to be given some sulfa drugs but has been all right since. Through it 
all, with irregular food—usually only crackers, some juice, and water—and 
little sleep, everybody has seemed to come along fine. I must admit being 
ready for a good, uninterrupted sleep. —Marcaret R. ApdAMs 
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NEWS 


Valley Forge, 1950 


Father, euide us where brave men have 
trod, 
Help us know the Fatherhood of God, 
Here beside us, let us know Thy plan, 
May we show the Brotherhood of Man. 
(Boy Scout JAMBOREE Hymn) 


there never had 
been anything like it. While a war was 
being fought last month in Asia for the 
principles of justice, freedom, and brother- 
hood, these same principles were being 
practiced and honored by almost 50,000 
young men in the greatest tent city in 
history, spread over more than five square 


Everybody agreed; 


miles of historic Valley Forge, Pennsyl- 
vania 

The second national Scout Jam- 
boree was a massive tribute to the men 
Reds in Korea, but it was 
more important as an expression of the 
religious faith that is strong and grow- 
ing throughout the world. The boys and 
their leaders came from the U.S. and fif- 
teen foreign countries. They drank some 
500,000 quarts of milk and ate 100 tons 
They swapped millions of sou- 
miles 


fighting the 


of meat 
venirs and walked thousands of 
around Valley Forge park and in visits 
to Independence Hall and other historic 
shrines near Philadelphia. 

The American heritage of religious 
freedom was highlighted in four great 
pageants and the greatest Protestant wor- 
ship service for boys in history. On the 
opening night of the Jamboree, the thou- 








Protestant worship at Scout encampment. 
some 33,000 Boy Scouts attend Sunday 


sands of Scouts gathered in the huge 
natural amphitheater at Valley Forge sat 
in hushed silence when the famous scene 
of General George Washington kneeling 
in prayer at Valley Forge was presented 
to them. On the Sunday evening of the 
Jamboree, after a dramatic portrayal of 
incidents in the U.S. struggle for the 
right to worship God freely, each of the 
some 47,500 Scouts lit a candle symboliz- 
ing the heritage of religious freedom. As 
the thousands of lights flickered in the 
quiet darkness, a narrator’s voice said, 
“Now extinguish your candle, Scouts, and 
put it in your shirt pocket, over your 
heart. Take it home with you and keep it 

















Presbyterians at Scout Jamboree. Max James (left) of First Church, Early, Iowa, 
and Charles Stilwell of Kennedy Heights Church, Cincinnati (right), watch Jamboree 
program head E. Urner Goodman tighten neckerchief clasp for Jimmy Conger of 
the First Church, lda Grove, lowa. More than 2,500 Presbyterian Scouts attended. 





Stretched out as far as the eye can see, 
Services at second national Jamboree. 


as a constant reminder of your responsi- 
bility to keep the light burning in our 
land and throughout the world.” 

On July Fourth, the drama of Ameri- 
can history flashed before the Scouts in a 
pageant with a cast of 8,000. The show 
was climaxed with a visit from General 
Dwight Eisenhower, who told the boys 
that “Men grow in stature only as they 
daily rededicate themselves to a_ noble 
faith.” And on closing day, a huge bridge 
of world friendship was built near a large 
map of the earth. 

Against this backdrop of symbols and 
pageantry. the Sunday morning worship 
services were held by Protestant, Roman 
Catholic, and Jewish Scout chaplains. 
The Protestant service (see cut) led by 
the Protestant chaplain general, the Rev- 
erend Donald Campbell, pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church, Stamford, 
Connecticut, was attended by 33,000 
Scouts, including more than 2,500 Pres- 
byterians from all parts of the country. 
And according to Mr. E. Urner Goodman 
program director for the Jamboree, “The 
glorious thing about the service was the 
deep and lasting impression made upon 
individual boys.” 

Mr. Goodman, wiry, energetic na- 
tional program director for the Boy 
Scouts of America, started his scouting 
career more than thirty-five years ago as 
Scoutmaster of Troop 1, Philadelphia, 
sponsored by the Tioga Presbyterian 
Church. His many years as a Scout exe- 
cutive in Philadelphia and Chicago. and 
as program director since 1931 of the 
national Scout movement, have been 
matched by his leadership as a Presby- 
terian layman. Today he is president of 
the Synod of New Jersey Council of 
Presbyterian Men and a member of the 
of the National 


executive committee 


Council. 
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Twenty-three Who Helped 


An unusual gift was given recently to 
each of the twenty-three churches in the 
Presbytery of Riverside, California, by a 
grateful Japanese church which the Cali- 
fornians helped restore from the ruins of 
World War II. 

Twenty-three small lacquered cake 
boxes were presented personally to each 
of the congregations by the Reverend 
Jitsuma Hiramatsu, pastor of the Mita- 
kara Church in Matsuyama, Japan. 

The Mitakara church, completely de- 
stroyed by fire bombs during the war, got 
a new start when the churches of the 
Riverside Presbytery raised some $6,000 
toward the building of a new church. 
First Church in San Bernardino led in the 
amount of money and material given. 

With the hope of strengthening ties 
between Japan and the United States, the 


c 


citizens of Anaheim, California, made 
possible Mr. Hiramatsu’s visit. In Japan 
too, Christians wanted Pastor Hiramatsu 
to make the trip. When he missed the 
boat which would get him to this country 
in time for the meeting of the Riverside 
Presbytery, Matsuyama citizens raised 
enough money to enable him to travel by 
air. 


Anniversary on the Range 


Almost a thousand youngsters from all 
over the state of Wisconsin are having 
the time of their lives this summer be- 
cause a Presbyterian pastor and his wife 
have devoted their Christian careers to 
the people of the Gogebic Range mining 
area in northern Wisconsin and Michigan. 

The Presbyterian couple are Dr. and 
Mrs. Chester L. Harries of Hurley, Wis- 
consin, who this year completed thirty- 





five years of service in the seven-church 
Gogebic Larger Parish. In addition to his 
work as head of the Parish and pastor of 
Hurley’s Presbyterian Church, Dr. Har- 
ries thirty-one years ago founded a chil- 
dren’s camp on the shores of Wisconsin’s 
Lake Galilee. The first summer, twenty 
children came to the camp; this year more 
than 900 enrolled. Mrs. Harries has 
served as camp mother and dietitian for 
Camp Galilee since its start. Dr. Harries 
also led in the organization of both Boy 
and Girl Scout groups in the Gogebic 
Range area. He is a past moderator of 
the Wisconsin Synod, and is at present 
ministerial relations head for both the 
synod and Chippewa Presbytery. He and 
his wife are active in many other state and 
local civic and religious groups. They 





“God was in the Jungle” 
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.———— DEEP BROWN SKINNED WOMAN, her face a 
map of the Congo, Rebecca, as she was known to the 
delegates at the quadrennial of the National Council of 
Women’s Organizations, was lifted from her primitive hut 
in a Bantu village whisked away in a plane and dropped 
into the heart of Paris, the most sophisticated city in 
Europe. 

This simple, native Christian woman, with her sweet 
open smile and her unassuming manner, was chosen by her 
fellow Christians in the West Africa mission to represent 
the mission at the quadrennial in Ocean Grove. 

As first president of the Presbyterial of Rio Muni, she 
was a logical choice for the journey. Her father, in an 
honorable Christian tradition in the Christian Church, was 
a fisherman-evangelist. Since she was a small girl, Rebecca 
had prayed that God would make it possible for her to 
marry a Christian. That is no easy matter in the Congo, 
but the prayer was granted, and she married the prosperous 
owner of a cocoa plantation and shop, who later decided 
to give up his business and follow the steps of Rebecca’s 
father. 

The change was delayed-because, contrary to African 
custom,*he consulted his wife, and the change back to the 
hardships and sacrifices of the old life of the fisherman- 
evangelist was not easy for Rebecca. Their family history 
was typical of that land where life is short and dangerous 
and hard. Human survival is only possible by keeping the 
agony of birth inches ahead of the agony of death. Eight 
children were born, three lived. The Congo is a land 
of funerals. 

Rebecca had something in her heart that kept her 
from being awed by Paris, and later, by New York. It 
was a very simple, very real faith in a God, who was infi- 
nitely greater than anything man could make or achieve. 
She, who had never used any eating utensil more compli- 
cated than a crude wooden spoon dipped in the common 
bowl, swiftly mastered the dining customs of the West. 

In Paris, her first remark was “All these buildings, all 


these statues show that peopie put their faith in things 
of earth. I am glad I am going to America where people 
put their faith in the things of the spirit.” In New York 
(perhaps mindful of the tower of Babel), she asked, ‘““What 
are the people who own all these buildings going to do 
when the end of the world comes? Do they think they'll 
stand?” 

She could speak no English, but she aided her in- 
terpreter by her mastery of the wordless language of the 
heart, which kept silences from ever being awkward, for 
Rebecca had come with a heart full of faith and love. 

At first a question was raised, which later no one asked, 
Was the expense of bringing this Bantu woman to the 
quadrennial justified? The answer was given by Rebecca 
herself. 

The evidence in her person of the power of Christ’s 
spirit to enable a woman from a completely primitive 
society to be completely at home when plunged suddenly 
among refined women of an advanced civilization, together 
with her demonstration of the radiance and richness that 
had come into a life that had “enjoyed” practically none 
of the “advantages” which western society feels are in- 
separable from the good life, the central inner refinement 
of a woman who had never worn a pair of slippers that 
were purchased for her just before she boarded the plane, 
all measurably affected the two thousand who attended 
the quadrennial. 

To the question, was she not afraid to wander through 
the jungles alone at night, she answered simply, “God 
was in the jungle.” 

Rebecca would not understand the fears that are 
driving thousands of Americans into all kinds of abnormal 
behaviour patterns. She would say with R. L. S., “When 
one believes in God, where is any room for terror.” She 
would diagnose the neurotic anxieties of western civiliza- 
tion with a simple question, “Where is their faith in God?” 
And by that question lay her finger on the central sickness 
of our time. —Paut CALVIN PAYNE 
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raised four children, one of whom was 
killed in World War II. 
Sixty-one-year-old Dr. Harries, a gradu- 
ate of the College of Wooster and Auburn 
Theological Seminary, hasn’t always 
achieved immediate success in his proj- 
ects. When he first came to the parish, 
according to Wisconsin Synod executive 
Dr. Irwin E. Bradford, many people had 
“little or no welcome for him,” and it was 
many months before a single man entered 
the Hurley church. One of the first men 
who did, Mr. C. H. Sealy, spoke at a din- 
ner honoring the Harries’s earlier this 
year. Mr. Sealy is now an elder in the 
Hurley church, president of the Hurley 
bank, and a prominent civic leader. 


Presbyterian Shrine 
Restored in Delaware 


This Sunday, August 6, Dr. William 
Barrow Pugh, Stated Clerk of the Presby- 
terian Church U.S.A. General Assembly, 
will set out from his home near Philadel- 
phia for a short trip into Delaware to a 
church building that looks deceptively new 
for its 243-year existence. 

Dr. Pugh will be guest preacher at the 
New Castle Presbyterian Church, which 
this summer was rededicated after being 
restored to its original. colonial beauty. 
The compact brick structure with its 
graceful lines and multi-paned arched 
windows now looks almost like it did 
when it was built with the help of Pres- 
byterian pioneer Francis Makemie in 
1707. The only important change in the 
church has been the addition of a second 


entrance to comply with New Castle fire 
regulations. Although the box pews, high 
pulpit, brick aisles, gallery, and authentic 
turquoise-gray trim are of new material, 
most of the original brick walls and giant, 
hand-hewn, oak trusses supporting the 
roof are still in place. 

The restoration took more than a 
year of work and two years of research 
and cost some $60,000, most of which 
was contributed by the church congrega- 
tion. More than 99 per cent of the church 
members contributed to the project. The 
job is considered by many to be the finest 
and most complete restoration eperation 
in the historic city of New Castle. 

The restoration of the New Castle 
meeting house is of interest to Presby- 
terians everywhere because the 160th Gen- 
eral Assembly endorsed its reconstruction 
as a historical shrine of the Church. The 
building is one of the oldest church struc- 
tures in the U.S. in continuous use since 
its erection. The New Castle congrega- 
tion has been active since before 1657, 
when the Amsterdam Presbytery of the 
present Netherlands Reformed Church 
sent Pastor Evardus Welius to the New 
World to take charge of the New Castle 
group. William Penn preached to the 
group in 1683, and Presbyterians from 
Sweden, France, Wales, England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland worshipped together in 
the congregation both before and after 
the first English-speaking pastor, Dr. 
John Wilson, came to the church in 1698 
from New England. 

Even the Anglicans, who were strong in 
Delaware, had to admit that the Presby- 
terians were doing a good job. In 1708, 
Presbyterian-hater Colone! Robert Quary 
of Philadelphia wrote the Anglican Bishop 
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Historic church restored. Pastor Russell Jaberg of New Castle Presbysterian Church 


(in doorway) talks to carpenter putting finishing touches on 243-year-old building. 
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Bell rope (center top) hangs ready for 
use in gallery of New Castle’s newly- 
Presbyterian 
Between pillars, carpenters finish the 
stairway leading to the small gallery. 


restored meetinghouse. 


“.. this strowling Fellow 
McKenny (Francis Makemie) ... has 
built an Extraordinary good Meeting 
House in this Town (New Castle), with 
a considerable allowance to their minis- 
ter.” The New Castle church was one of 
the seven which formed the first Ameri- 
can presbytery in 1706. Dr. John Wilson 
succeeded Dr. Makemie as the second 
moderator of the Presbytery. 

The finished church, handily located 
for Presbyterian sight-seers and vaca- 
tionists in the East (four miles from 
Wilmington, Delaware, and _ thirty-four 
from Philadelphia), is a happy sight to 
thirty-six-year-old Pastor Russell Jaberg 
and his 240-member congregation. When 
Mr. Jaberg came to New Castle, the con- 
gregation was about half its present size. 
The church then consisted of a large 
brownstone Gothic structure attached to 
one end of the unrestored meetinghouse. 
The brownstone building was condemned 
as a place of worship so the meetinghouse 
was used. There were air holes under the 
meetinghouse’s wood floor where cats used 
to fight during services. Plaster used to 
fall from the ceiling, and Mr. Jaberg used 
to collect pieces of it from members when 
they shook his hand after worship. And 
when the congregation had to move from 
the church to the town theater while the 
restoration work was being done, at- 
tendance dropped off considerably. 

Today, however, the old brownstone 
has been torn down, and church attend- 
ance has been increasing steadily. The 
church school, once only twenty-five 
strong, now numbers almost 200. And 
the way that new housing developments 
are appearing near New Castle. the 
church seems ready for a period of solid 
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expansion. But Mr. Jaberg hopes that 
many Presbyterians who are near New 
Castle this month will come to visit the 
newly-refinished Presbyterian shrine and 
hear Dr. Pugh and three other guest 
preachers including former Moderator Dr. 
Frederick Evans (August 13); and Dr. 
Raymon Kistler, president of Church- 
related Beaver College (August 27) 
“We'd be glad to have everybody come,” 
says Mr. Jaberg. “And, for those who 
are worried about the heat, the church is 
air-cooled by a big fan in the tower that 
blows air out of vents in the ceiling. It 
helps a lot in the summer.” 


Of People and Places 


@ American Presbyterians were reminded 
of their heritage of freedom and their 
links to the Presbyterians of Ireland and 
Scotland recently when a group of de- 
scendants of the Scotch-Irish who helped 
settle America met in historic, 236-year- 
old Donegal Presbyterian Church, Done- 
gal Springs, Pennsylvania, for the 
37th annual meeting of the Donegal So- 
cietv. The Society was formed in 1911 to 
help preserve the church and its famous 
Witness Tree, under which, in September, 
1777. the congregation joined hands and 
pledged allegiance to the cause of Ameri- 
can independence (P.L., Aug. 7, ’48). 
One of the high points of the meeting 
was a report by Dr. Arthur Limouze, 
secretary emeritus of United Promotion 
for the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. Dr. 
Limouze told of his visit earlier this year 
to ancient Donegal Kirk in County Done- 
gal on the northwestern coast of Ireland, 
after which the Pennsylvania church is 
patterned. He described the land and peo- 
ple of present-day Donegal, Ireland, and 
said that things had probably not changed 
much since the founders of Pennsylvania’s 
Donegal church came to America some 
250 years ago. He brought with him as a 
gift from the mother church some Com- 
munion tokens for the Pennsylvania con- 
gregation. Mr. H. W. Prentis. Jr., 
member of the First Presbyterian Church 
f Lancaster. was elected new president 
of the society to succeed Mr. Samuel C. 


Slaymaker, also of Lancaster’s First 
Church, 
@ Young, China-born Reverend Frank 


G. Mar, a recent graduate of San Fran- 
cisco. Theological Seminary, is learning 
about the West after many years in the 
Far East. Mr. Mar. who is part Chinese, 
and his Chinese wife are now serving the 
entirely occidental congregations of the 
Utah County Larger Parish in the upper 
central part of Utah. Some forty miles 
Separate the three parish churches in 
American Fork. Springville. and Payson. 


@A gavel made from an oak beam from 
the original Connecticut Farms Presbyte- 
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rian Church in Union, New Jersey, was 
presented to the Reverend Ralph Haase, 
moderator of the Presbytery of Elizabeth, 
at a recent Presbytery meeting. The gavel 
was made by Alvin H. Dammig, elder in 
the Springfield Presbyterian Church, and 
was presented by the Reverends Fred W. 
Druckenmiller and Bruce W. Evans, pas- 
tors respectively of the Connecticut Farms 
and Springfield churches. 

The Connecticut Farms church was 
established in 1730 and burned by Hessian 
soldiers in 1780 in the retreat from Mor- 
ristown, New Jersey. Springfield Church 
was established in 1745 by the Connecti- 
cut Farms church. 


@ At a recent meeting of the Synod of 
Wisconsin on the Carroll College cam- 
pus, a morning was set aside from business 
and committee meetings so that a Spiritual 
Life seminar could be held. Directing the 
seminar was Dr. Walter Barlow of the 
Board of Christian Education. Assisting 
him were Dr. Roy Zimmer of Christ 
Church in Madison and elder Herbert 
Moore of Immanuel Church. Milwaukee, 
who explained the results of a survey of 
Ohio churches. Other seminar partici- 
pants were President Nelson Vance Rus- 
sell of Carroll College and Dr. Thomas B. 
Lyter of Washington Park Church in Mil- 
waukee. 


@ Members of the Presbyterian Church 





Cornerstone laying in Michigan. Church 
student Mina Limouze, 


school nursery 
granddaughter of Dr. Arthur Limouze, 
former promotion head of Presbyterian 
a. Sm 
ceremonies for new Christian education 
addition to First Church, 
Watching attentively behind her is her 
the Rev. Donald 


Church wields trowel at the 


Dearborn. 


pastor, Zimmerman. 
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in Woodbury, New Jersey, are proud 
of three certificates recently hung in the 
church vestibule. The certificates, issued 
by The Board of Foreign Missions, call 
attention to the fine support the congre- 
gation has given five foreign missionaries 
throughout the years. 


The Youngsters Take Over 


The cornerstone-laying ceremony for a 
new church building is usually a very 
solemn affair, with pastors and church of- 
ficers wielding the traditional trowel that 
sets the stone in place. But recently, in 
Dearborn, Michigan, the ordinary pro- 
cedure was reversed. Instead of pastors, 
trustees, and elders, the children took 
over when the cornerstone of the $60,000 
Christian education building of Dear- 
born’s First Presbyterian Church was laid. 

After special children’s services at regu- 
lar Sunday worship, the youngsters and 
teen-agers of the congregation gathered 


around the cornerstone. Seven church 
school students, each from a different 
class, took part in the ceremony and 


helped cement the stone in place. Each 
one of them also placed one of his new 
curriculum books in the copper box that 
was sealed inside the cornerstone. Senior 
high student John McFadden gave the 
prayer, and the junior choir sang hymns. 

Church pastor Donald E. Zimmer- 
man said that the ceremony was planned 
for the youth of the congregation with the 
“understanding here that we are building 
into this structure the lives of growing 
Christian boys and girls.” Many other 
features of the building, including special 
children’s furniture and murals for class- 
room walls, are being prepared with this 
idea in mind. The structure is expected to 
be ready for use in September. 


Anniversaries and Events 


@One Sunday morning recently more 
than two hundred members of Ceniral 
Presbyterian Church. New Castle, Penn- 
sylvania, met after church with shovels 
and spades. They motored to the site of 
their proposed new church building and 
gathered around its staked-out perimeter. 
At a signal each person simultaneously 
dug up a clod of dirt. This unique ground- 
breaking ceremony inaugurated the build- 
ing of a new church to replace the one 
destroved by fire about a year and a half 
ago. Pastor of the church is the Reverend 
Robert Meade Patterson. 


@A New York City congregation and its 
first pastor got together recently at a din- 
ner to celebrate the church’s fiftieth an- 
niversary. The church is Bedford Park 
Presbyterian, of which Dr. Henry Sloane 
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Union 


emeritus of 
Theological Seminary, was the first pastor. 
Incidentally, Bedford Park was also Dr. 


Coffin, president 


Coffin’s first pastorate. The celebration 
also marked the thirtieth anniversary of 
present pastor George Mair’s ministry at 
Bedford Park 


@ The 100-member Presbyterian Church 
of Dimondale, Michigan, recently cele- 
brated its  seventy-fifth anniversary. 
Paster is the Reverend Paul Hurrell. 
Through the past several years church 
members have seen the addition of new 
church school rooms, an electric organ, an 
oil furnace, and a set of electronic bells. 


@A three-day celebration marked the 
one hundredth anniversary recently of 
Bethel Presbyterian Church in Union 
Mills, Indiana. Bethel Church includes 
the former congregations of the local Ad- 
vent and Methodist churches, which 
joined the Presbyterian Church in the 
early 1900's. Pastor is the Reverend 
Robert S. Sidebotham. 


@ Youth choirs from the First Presbyte- 
rian Church in Wilkinsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Grace Memorial Presbyterian 
Church in Pittsburgh represented two 
of twenty-eight churches invited to par- 
ticipate in a hymn festival last month in 
Wind Ridge, Pennsylvania. The festival, 
portraying the Gospel in hymns, was spon- 
sored by the larger parish of Washington 
Presbytery. Co-directors of the festival 
were William D. Auld, supervisor of youth 
work in the larger parish, and Kenneth W. 
Hamstra, student assistant minister of the 
First Presbyterian Church in Wilkinsburg. 





@ Last week in the village of Peru, New 
York, a new addition to the 118-year- 
old sanctuary of the Community Church 
was dedicated. The addition will be used 
as a fellowship center. This summer 
marks also twelve years of joint worship 
for Presbyterians and Methodists, who, 
before their union in the Community 
church, worshipped in separate buildings 
which dated back to the early 1800's. 
Presbyterian George P. Morgan is present 
pastor of the Peru church. Honored at an 
open house reception was Mrs. Carrie 
Clough. church member since 1885, who 
holds the continuous record of 
membership. 


longest 


@ When the Wasatch Presbyterian Church 
building was dedicated in Salt Lake 
City, Utah, almost a year ago, members 
thought further expansion would not be 
necessary for a number of years. They 
changed their minds. Because 
of rapidly-increasing church 
have been planning con- 


have since¢ 
school at- 
tendance, they 
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struction of a new addition. A drive for 
$30,000 for the proposed annex was cli- 
maxed recently with the observance of the 
church’s fourth anniversary. The Rev- 
erend Donald G. Christiansen is pastor. 


@ Last month West Coast clergymen and 
lay leaders honored the Reverend Dr. 
Reid S. Dickson on his fortieth year 
in the ministry. Dr. Dickson, who retired 
recently from the Board of Pensions, was 
feted at a dinner in the Freeman Student 
Union of Church-related Occidental Col- 
lege. Dr. Thomas Holden, pastor of Wil- 
shire Crest Church in Los Angeles, 
presided, and Dr. William E. Roberts of 
Pasadena Presbyterian Church spoke. Los 
Angeles Presbytery moderator E. C. 
Cowan led in prayer. Dr. Dickson was 
presented a hand-tooled volume of gold- 
embossed blue morocco, containing almost 
two hundred personal letters of good 
wishes from ministers, lay leaders, and 
friends throughout the country. 


@A new $250,000 educational building 
will soon be completed for First Presby- 
terian Church in Colorado Springs, 
Colorado. The plant will be a two-story 
brick building with a nursery, church 
school rooms, and a church office. Dr. 
Howard E. Hansen is pastor. 


@The Presbyterian Church of James- 
burg, New Jersey, paid tribute recently 
to the thirteen members and_ former 
members who, since the church’s found- 
ing ninety-six years ago, have gone into 
the ministry and missionary service. Guest 
of honor at a special service recently was 
the Reverend Frank B. Everitt of Reho- 
both Beach, Delaware, who was ordained 
in the Jamesburg Church sixty years ago. 
His brother, the Reverend Benjamin H. 
Everitt, ordained in 1897 in the James- 
burg Church also participated in the pro- 
gram. They are sons of the late Reverend 
Benjamin E. Everitt, pastor from 1870 to 
1897 in the Jamesburg church. Present 
pastor is the Reverend Andrew S. Layman. 


Church Women 
Fight for Rights 


Presbyterian women, who early in the 
summer met 2,000-strong at Ocean Grove, 
New Jersey, and freely took stands on 
such important issues as race relations, 
Communism, and education, are more 
fortunate than many of their sisters in 
other denominations and faiths, who are 
continually struggling for a voice in 
Church affairs. ; 

The Christian Church has not kept 
pace with the secular world in granting 
recognition to women. That's what Miss 
Sarah Chakko. president of Isabella Tho- 
burn College at Lucknow, India, told the 
Central Committee of the World Council 
of Churches, which met in Toronto last 








Inside story. Church groups frequently 
get together to paint church exteriors, 
but less often, like the people above, do 
they join forces to recoat interiors. The 
church is First Presbyterian in Green- 


field, Indiana. Among those atop the 
scaffold is Mrs. Robert Colclazier, new 
member who spark-plugged the project. 





month. As a result, she said, women have 
turned their talents to business, profes- 
sional, and public life. 

Miss Chakko. a native of India, is sec- 
retary of the World Council's Commission 
on the Life and Work of Women in the 
Church. The commission was organized 
last year, and Miss Chakko presented its 
first report at the Toronto parley. 

Not all church bodies, however, take 
Miss Chakko’s stand. When the Toronto 
Synod of the Church of England in 
Canada met in Toronto in June, the Ca- 
nadian churchmen turned down, by a large 
majority, a recommendation to admit 
women to the Synod. They turned it down 
even though it specified that women be 
admitted “...not in such numbers as to 
outnumber the men.” 

Leading the opposition was Canon C. A. 
Moulton of St. Simon’s Church. “If this 
goes through,” he said, “I would feel like 
applying for membership in the Women’s 
Auxiliary. ... If women were elected they 
would probably turn out in 100 per cent 
attendance. and how could we seat them?” 

On the women’s side was Kelso Rob- 
erts. a former member of the Ontario 
legislature, who suggested that opposi- 
tion to women members came from “en- 
trenched interests.” He said that “a few 
women’s faces in this Synod... would be 
desirable.” 

“Are we afraid of the ladies?” 
asked the Very Reverend C. E. Riley, 
dean of St. James Cathedral. At this 
point there was laughter from the women 
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who were watching from the gallery. 

Earlier in the summer in Richmond, 
Virginia, the Council of the Episcopal 
Diocese of Virginia refused to allow wom- 
en to serve on vestries. The vote was 
close—89 for and 83 against—but a two- 
thirds favorable vote was needed. The 
ladies lost a round also in Utica, New 
York, when delegates to the 82nd annual 
convention of the Central New York 
Episcopal Diocese voted 130 to 91 against 
lifting a ban barring the election of women 
to vestries. 

Defending the women’s side was the 
Reverend Ellery Hannum, Boonville, who 
said: “The arguments against the right 
of women to be elected to vestries are 
like the puffs of inky fluid the scuttlefish 
throws out to confuse pursuers. Even if 
the resolution passes there would never 
be any great rush of women on vestries, 
and the occasional woman elected would 
find herself in a similar position to Jackie 
Robinson in breaking into big league 
baseball.” 

When the Rhode Island Protestant 
Episcopal Diocese met in May, delegates 
said they feared that if women were ad- 
mitted as delegates to the Church’s Gen- 
eral Convention, men would be content to 
remain at home, and the women would 
take over. No move was made and the 
subject was tabled. 

In Ohio, Episcopalian women spoke up 
for their rights for the first time in the 
132-year history of the Diocese. By a 
three-to-one vote. delegates to the Dio- 
cesan Woman’s Auxiliary, passed a resolu- 
tion which urged the all-male Diocesan 
convention to give women the right to sit 
with men on parish vestries and to repre- 
sent their own parishes as delegates to the 
Diocesan convention. 

One of the few green lights given wom- 
en in the Episcopal Church recently was 
in Garden City, New York. Eight hun- 
dred delegates to the annual convention 
of the Diocese of Long Island agreed 
unanimously to permit three women to 
serve on the Diocesan Council. The wom- 
en members will serve for one year only 
while the men were appointed for three- 
year terms. 

The rights of women were under 
fire this summer in other churches. In 
Stockholm, Sweden, Lutheran Pastor Gun- 
nar Rosendal has been accused of refus- 
ing Holy Communion to a Danish pastor 
because the latter approved of the ordina- 
tion of women. Mr. Rosendal. however, 
denies the accusation. He admits he has 
advised Danish pastors who favor women 
clergy not to come to Communion. 

“~.. When a Danish colleague visits my 
church, I question him about his attitude 
to the problem,” he said. “If it then be- 
comes apparent that he approves women 
as pastors, I advised him—note, not forbid 
—but advise him not to come to Holy 
Communion in my church.” 
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The Loss to the 
Church was $350! 


AN ANNUITY COULD 
HAVE SAVED THAT SUM 


® Not long ago a good friend of Missions 
died leaving a will which specified that 
$2,000 should be put into an Annuity for one 
servant and $3,000 for another. The will di- 
rected the executor to buy Annuities from one 
of the Mission Boards—but that Board had to pay $350 tax on these 
two gifts. 

If the donor had, during his lifetime, sent the Board the $5,000 
which he wanted put into Annuities, this tax would have been saved. 


Annuities may be based on one life or two. 58% of Annuities 
issued are to men and women who already have Annuities. They 
like that method of investment for life and of settling their estates. 


Write for free booklet 8-L. Please say whether you would 
prefer to support Missions in America or Missions Abroad, 


156 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
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The Church of Che Covenant 


welcomes you heartily! 


EVERY SUNDAY > 
Divine Service and Sermon 10:45 A. 
Evening Service and Sermon 7:30 P. 


MINISTERS 
The Rev. William Henry Denney 
The Rev. Marcus J. Priester 
The Rev. Eorl B. Van Zandt 
“One of America’s Historic and 
Most Beautiful Churches"’ 
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Add the magnetic realism of color 
projection—and religious classes, 
church gatherings, or sermons will 
leave Jasting impressions, The versatile 
new MC Delineascope is an ideal 
church projector. It shows color slides 
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MC Delineascope with full confidence 
in its fine optical and mechanical 
qualities. It is manufactured by one 
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WHEY CAME FROM TOWNS like Wichita 
Falls, St. Cloud, and Mingo Junction; 
from New York and from Seattle. Some 
of them came half-way across the United 
States and farther by train or bus or an 
old Chevvy coupe with a luggage rack on 
top. 

They were live-looking young people, 
two thousand moderators, vice-modera- 
tors, chairmen, and leaders in Westminster 
Fellowship groups, who had come to 
Grinnell College in Iowa, June 26-July 1, 
to consider the dynamic theme—‘Set 
Aflame His Story.” The occasion was 
the Westminster Fellowship National As- 
sembly, the young people’s counterpart 
of the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church, U.S.A. 

Seated in the college classrooms and 
gathered in circles under big old campus 
trees, they considered the classic questions 
of our faith: How do you know when God 
is speaking to you? How can we be sure 
the Bible is true? Why does God permit 
evil in the world? 

They wrestled with new questions, too, 
questions for the 1950's. The Korean war 
had just begun while these youths were 
on their way to Grinnell, and they wanted 
to know what, as Christians, their attitude 
should be. They wondered if the Church 
was standing aloof from the problems of 
the world, and if Christians should “stick 











In special assembly session on academic freedom, Californian Charles Hedges states — their necks out on controversial subjects. 
H his views. Other subjects discussed were: segregation, marriage, and United Nations. | Many wanted to know how to make their 


To “Set Aflame His Story” 


Two thousand young Americans trek to lowa’s Grinnell College 
to ask the classic questions and to affirm the Christian life 


home church groups “Christ-centered or- 
ganizations rather than social clubs.” 
Typical of the 1,800 young people at 
the Assembly was Howard Haas of Grand- 
view, Washington. Eighteen-yvear-old How- 


| ard, with a crew haircut and a wide grin, 

is moderator of the Bethany Presbyterian 

er) ; - . met “olin ¢ toni 

in ay ‘o> a Nelbeg + Sal Church Westminste r Fellowship in Grand 
yt Fi ba Ke view. Of the big Assembly sessions he 


said, “I used to think that Presbyterians 
didn’t rant and holler enough—you know, 
not enough feeling in their religion. But 
I've changed my mind this week. They 
just say the same things in a more edu- 
cated, more quiet way.” 

For many of the young people gathered 
at Grinnell, the most meaningful event of 
the week was the Communion service. 
The delegates from foreign lands. dressed 
in their native costumes. knelt before the 
altar and offered prayers, each in his own 
language. 


at 





In fellowship circle six deep, National Assembly delegates repeat the Apostles’ Creed 
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after an evening of folk games in Grinnell College’s floodlighter football stadium. Lois CouLBOUR 
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(Left) The Reverend Eugene Blake, Pasadena, California, meets Janet Carnahan, stated clerk of Fellowship National Council. 
(Right) Korean war is the topic as Beverly Day and Betty Potts talk with Kyung Ho Lee of Seoul, whose family is now there. 











(Left) Haydon Britton of Tennessee, Sue Langhorne of California, and Nocl Spence of Maryland meet outside Darby Field House, 
where assembly sessions were held. (Right) Stedman Stuart of Colorado gives lesson in an old western art to other delegates. 
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| Believe—«sy this shall all men know that ye are my 


disciples, if ye have love one to another.’ 
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The Christian Life 


- A CHRISTIAN is to please God, he 
must continually make diligent use of 
the means of grace, doing good works, 
applying the principles of the Gospel to 
our times. The “rules” are found in the 
Bible: in the Ten Commandments, the 
teachings of the prophets, of Jesus, and 
of the apostles. These Christian principles 
are the only way of salvation for men 
individually and in their relationships 
with their fellowmen. 

The life of a Christian must be pleas- 
ing to God, or it is not a genuine Chris- 
tian life. That is not to say that it must 
begin with perfection; but it must be 
striving for perfection, headed in that di- 
rection, making sincere efforts to reach 
that goal. “Be ye therefore perfect, even 
as your Father which is in heaven is per- 
fect” (Matthew 5:48). 

The Apostolic Benediction is: “The 
grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, and the 
love of God, and the communion of the 
Holy Spirit be with you all” (II Corin- 
thians 13:14). This communion is the 
fellowship a Christian has with the Third 
Person of the Trinity, who applies to his 
heart the love of God and the grace of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. This fellowship is 
both subjective and objective. It is the 
fellowship of the Christian with the Spir- 
it, and then with his fellow-Christians. 
These are inseparable; the first is evi- 
denced by the second. We have no way 
of knowing that we have fellowship with 
the Spirit save by the fellowship which 
we have with other Christians. 


Tu Hoty Sprrit makes in us what 
was already true for us. He guides the 
Christian into an understanding of Christ, 
giving him the desire and power to grow 
more like Him each day. 

From the Ten Commandments one 
might conclude that Christianity is a neg- 
ative religion, since all but one of them 
begin with “Thou shalt not .. .”: but 
Jesus showed that they are positive, as 
well as negative. He went further, show- 
ing that they apply not only to outward 
conduct, but to the secrets and intents 
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of the heart. Sins of the disposition, an 
unloving spirit, selfishness, self-assertion, 
criticism of others, and malice work hav- 
oc in a Christian’s life. 

A church member said to his pastor, 
“T don’t see why you keep saying that it 
is hard to live a Christian life. I don’t 
find anything hard about it.”” When asked 
what his understanding of being a Chris- 
tian was, he replied, “Well, I pay my 
debts, I treat my fellowman right, and 
when I see someone in need, I reach down 
in my pocket and help him.” That was all 
good, but doubtless any gentleman would 
do the same thing, whether he was a 
Christian or not; so the pastor said, 
“What about being meek? Do you find 
that hard?” “I don’t ever try to be,” he 
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answered. ““Meekness is out of my line. I 
don’t like meek people.” Though the 
pastor reminded him that Jesus said, “I 
am meek and lowly in heart,” he was un- 
able to break through the self-righteous- 
ness of the man. 

“The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, 
peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, 
faith, meekness, temperance” (Galatians 
5:22). A Christian producing these fruits 
is pleasing God. 

The New Testament calls those who 
have dedicated themselves to God saints. 
These have fellowship with the Spirit and 
with one another. Good works are pro- 
duced by this relationship. 

No man can escape his social responsi- 


bilities, his opportunities. Christianity is 
a relationship of man to God and to his 
fellowman. Jesus’s test of discipleship 
lies in the second relationship: “By this 
shall all men know that ye are my dis- 
ciples, if ye have love one to another.” 
John wrote, “He that loveth not his broth- 
er whom he hath seen, how can he love 
God whom he hath not seen?” (I John 
4:20). 

The home, rather than the individual, 
is the unit of the Church. This was true 
in the Old Testament; it is true in the 
New. Rearing children in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord is the most im- 
portant work of parents. An atmosphere 
of faith in God, devotion to Christ and 
his Gospel is a powerful character-form- 
ing influence. The example of parents, 
good or bad, is reflected in their children. 
Reverent and faithful teaching of the Bi- 
ble is a “good work” which parents should 
never be too busy to perform. It out- 
weighs all other religious instruction. 

Building up the Church ranks next 
in importance to religion in the home. 
Paul wrote: “Since you are eager for 
manifestations of the Spirit, strive to ex- 
cel in building up the church.” (I Corin- 
thians 14:12). 


R EGULAR ATTENDANCE at church is highly 
important. This should be a settled 
habit of life, not a question to be decid- 
ed on Sunday morning. It is the regular 
attendants who strengthen the Church’s 
life and influence. Attendance only at 
Easter and Christmas is more like patron- 
izing the Lord than rendering him the 
glory and honor due to his name. 
The Church, being a human organiza- 
tion as well as a divine organism, has 
developed many inside organizations, pro- 
moting its growth and influence. Ex- 
amples are Sunday school, youth fellow- 
ships, women of the Church, men of the 
Church. These, and others, bring mem- 
bers into the center of Church fellowship. 
instructing them more perfectly in the 
principles of Christianity, guiding them 
in winning others to Christ. The progress 
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of any church depends on the vitality of 
these organizations. 

The practice of stewardship of time, 
of influence, of possessions is a good 
work. which is both a privilege and an 
obligation. To discuss only one aspect: 
No man has really dedicated himself to 
the Lord who has not dedicated his 
money, be it much or little. The tithe is 
the Scriptural principle of giving, bring- 
ing joy to the Christian and providing 
sufficient funds for the world-wide mis- 
sion of the Church. That is, it would do 
so, if more Christians would give their 
tithes to the Church. 

Paul exhorted the Galatians to do good 
unto all men, especially unto them that 
are of the household of faith. The 
Church is the “household of faith,” hav- 
ing priority rights in our good works. 
Society in general, however, stands in 
need of our good works, being neglected 
at our peril. 


Sim DECLARED that his disciples are 
the light of the world, the salt of the 
earth. A hidden light does not illumin- 
ate the path for stumbling men. Salt with- 
out savor has no preserving power; it is 
for nothing.” If the millions, of 
Christians faithfully carried 
the gospel principles into social and busi- 
ness life, the effect would be both start- 
ling and immediate. A better question for 
a Christian than “What would Jesus do?” 
is “What would Jesus have me do?” 


“good 
professing 


The best of all the preachers 
Is the man who lives his creeds 
For to see good in action 

Is what everybody needs! 


The sharp distinction sometimes drawn 
between the “individual gospel” and the 
“social gospel” is tragic. There is but 
one Gospel; it applies to the Christian 
individually and socially. Our duty to 
God is performed in discharging our duty 
to our fellowman, individually and in 
groups, at home and everywhere. 


mi 

I HREE SOCIAL PROBLEMS confronted 
every Christian every day. crying aloud for 
a Christian solution: liquor, relations of 
the sexes including marriage and divorce, 
and race. These problems must be solved, 
or our society is doomed. They cannot be 


solved in the right way except in the 
Christian way. One of the tragedies of 
our time is that the best, the mosi coura- 
geous thinking about social evils is often 
found outside the Church, among men 
who possess no church loyalty. 

It is not enough to convert men in- 
dividually. Society must itself be con- 
verted. This calls for Christian states- 
manship. Nothing less can possibly ful- 
fill the requirements of the great commis- 
sion. (See Matthew 28:19, 20). 

Nation-wide and world-wide problems 
are also on the doorsteps of Christians. 





We live in one world; no nation or people | | 


lives or dies unto itself. Christianity | 
as a world force must never commit itself | 
to the support of any particular social, 
economic, or political system. Christian- 
ity should support all that is good in any 
system and oppose all that is bad. Chris- 
tian consciences must work out these 
systems apart from the Church, being | 
willing for the Church to sit in judgment | 
upon them. 

World peace is the great problem of | 
our day. The Church must do all in its | 
power to promote world peace, but sin- 
cere Christians may differ as to how this 
may be done. Christians need not neces- 
sarily be pacifists, or advocates of pre- 
paredness. We must not identify Chris- 
tianity with democracy, socialism, or to- 
talitarianism. Christianity has carried on 
its saving work under many forms of 
government and will continue to do so as 
long as Christians are loyal and true to 
their Leader. 


W uar THE FUTURE HOLDs for the Chris- 
tian life is not nearly so important as what 
the present offers. The ultimate force in | 
the world is not atomic energy but spirit- 
ual power. The God of Christians created 
the earth and all that it contains. He is 
not confused by the confusion of men. 
He knows the end from the beginning. 
He does his will in the armies of heaven 
and among the inhabitants of earth. 
Statesmanship has been defined as seeing 
which way the Lord is going and then get- 
ting things out of his way. The Christian 
life enables a man to do that. and more. 
It makes him a co-worker with God in 
establishing his Kingdom of righteousness 
on earth, 
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Leading discussion, Yale student Oliver Barres applies Isaiah 40 to problems of modern world. 


Vacation from Self 


At Kirkridge, Protestant retreat in Pennsylvania, people forget their prob- 
lems for a time, return with renewed vitality and deepened faith in God 


EADLINES were blazoning the Korean 
H war from streetcorner newsstands 
as I left Philadelphia. People were won- 
dering “Is this it?—the Third World War? 
Or will Uncle Sam’s stand prevent another 
major conflict?” 

It seemed a strange time to be going on 
a religious retreat. “Withdrawal from the 
world” at such a time was not an appeal- 
ing idea. But when I finished my four- 
hour journey, I was deep in the Pocono 
Mountains, at Kirkridge, a Protestant re- 
treat reservation of 350 acres. There is no 
TV set, no radio; no newspapers are de- 
livered 

Most of the ten men, who would be 
companions for the next four days, had 
never seen each other before, but first 
names were used from the start. Retreat 
leader Dr. John Oliver Nelson, recently 
appointed to the faculty of Yale Divinity 
School, was “Jack The industrial arts 
teacher who had driven from California 
for his second Kirkridge retreat was 
‘Joss.””. The accountant from Baltimore 
was Arthur, and the New York boy who 
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had studied at the University of Oslo, 
Norway, and was weighing whether to 
enter diplomatic service, was Henry. 

We discussed our schedule. After devo- 
tions at nine-thirty we would begin ob- 
serving “the silence’—a feature of most 








Contemporary cottage houses guests. 


Kirkridge retreats—and would not speak 
again until after breakfast next morning. 
After breakfast, morning devotions, and 
an hour for group discussion, we would go 
outside for three hours of manual work 
on the reservation. 

Jack Nelson, who looks like Edgar Allen 
Poe but is as sprightly and keen as Poe 
was morose, briefed us on the retreat 
movement. Retreats of this kind, copying 
some of the disciplines of the monastery, 
are largely new to American Protestants, 
few of them dating back more than five 
years. But already thousands of harried 
people have found that turning their backs 
on their personal concerns for a few days 
is rewarding. 

It’s more, Jack told us, than a vacation 
from the job. It’s more like a vacation 
from self. It’s the investment of a num- 
ber of days in a deliberate, uninterrupted 
attempt to draw nearer to God. 

The effect of the silence was surprising. 
“Release from the burden of making con- 
versation,” as Jack describes it, seems at 
first a trifle weird—ten men going about 
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their tasks without a word. But in a very 
few minutes, you feel oddly calm. 

Much ef our ordinary social chit-chat, 
Kirkridge believes, is tinged with a half- 
realized attempt to make an impression, to 
gain an advantage. In the silences, it’s 
easier to forget oneself; one begins to look 
on his companions with greater interest. 
And keener awareness of our fellow beings 
is a step toward awareness of God. 

As any office worker with a garden 
knows, physical work eases nervous ten- 
sions and dissolves unpleasant emotions. 
At Kirkridge, periods of worship, religious 
talk, and reading are followed with hard 
work. We built a fence to enclose pasture 
for the reservation’s herd of twenty-odd 
sheep. We repainted part of the white 
farmhouse and replaced a rotting support 
under the porch. All do their own house- 
work, and later groups will construct a 
sleeping lodge for hikers along the Appa- 
lachia Trail, which transects Kirkridge. 

Kirkridge is in operation all year round. 
Resident secretary Joe Platt, one-time 
y.M.C.A. secretary in China, meets the 
hanging groups and leaders as they ar- 
rive. There are retreats for women, for 
married couples, for students. Yet to ar- 
rive after we left was a group of architects. 


For all denominations 


Dr. Jack Nelson, one of the founders of 
Kirkridge and its continuing spokesman, 
is Presbyterian, but the retreat is open to 
members of all denominations. Groups 
are always small. Douglas Steere, one of 
the prime movers in American retreats, be- 
ieved that the necessary intimacy could 
achieved only in groups no larger than 
twelve. 

Meals are eaten without conversation, 
One man is appointed to read to the group 
from some religious book of his own 
hoice. After every meal, the singing of 
the Doxology ends the period of silence. 
\ passage from the Bible is always the 
stimulus for the group discussions. 

To many Protestants the retreat idea 
seems alien. “Practical” Americans read 
such books as Thomas Merton’s Seven 
Storey Mountain with a faint suspicion 
that the monastery is a convenient escape 
from the more complicated demands of 
ordinary life. But at Kirkridge, retreat 
does not mean “escape.” The Kirkridge 
objective is renewal—renewal of energy 
and faith so that one goes back to “the 
world” with more stamina and a clearer 
sense of purpose. 

Before our retreat was over, a Pennsyl- 
Vania minister in the group was talking 
about adapting the Kirkridge disciplines 
to the prayer group in his church. A la 
man in his forties had a better perspective 
on his problem of how best to use the rest 
of his working life. The growing popu- 
larity of places like Kirkridge shows that 
there are many like these men—people 
who, in these tense and confusing years, 
heed to take time out to rediscover the 
meaning and purpose of their lives. 
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Sheep are herded into barn by Terrill Kirk (left) and leader John Oliver Nelson. 
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A Guy Named Tom 


T was January, 1943. I was walking 
along the beach at Milne Bay, New 
Guinea, when I met Tom. It was my first 
encounter with a New Guinea native, and 
I was afraid. I had heard stories about 
the head-hunting tribes of the Pacific is- 
lands and wondered if this creature could 
be one of them. He looked the part. In 
his right hand he carried a long machete. 
His hair stood straight up like the bristles 
of a wild boar ready to attack. His feet 
were bare. His only clothing was a loin 
cloth, a “lap lap,” tied around his waist. 
His skin was black and calloused. His 
teeth were red as though painted with 
blood. He looked ferocious. To make my 
position even more frightening, he came 
toward me slowly and was looking at my 
neck as though looking for a place to 
strike. 

I was terrified. He changed his machete 
to his left hand. He slowly raised his right 
hand and pointed toward my neck and 
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said, “You Jesus man, you good.” He had 
seen the cross on my collar that I wore 
as a chaplain in the United States Army. 
Before I had a chance to answer, he con- 
tinued, “Me Tom; me mission boy; me 
Christian.” Then Tom smiled a smile that 
broke into a wide grin. I smiled too. 

For the next few weeks Tom and I saw 
a lot of each other. We each learned a lot 
from the other. One day Tom came to our 
camp carrying a grass skirt that he was 
trying to sell. He wanted three pounds, 
Australian money, for it. This amounts 
to approximately nine dollars and sixty- 
six cents. I wanted to buy it to send home 
for a souvenir, but the price was too 
great. He sold it to someone else and got 
his price, but he knew that I wanted it 
very much, 

A few days later he came to the door 
of my tent carrying something in a bur- 


lap bag. As he handed it to me he said, 
“You take, you keep.” I had no idea what 
it was, but I took it. When I opened the 
bag, there was a new, clean grass skirt, 
much more beautiful than the one I had 
tried to buy from him a few days before. 
I asked him how much he wanted for it. 
All he would say was, “Jesus man, you 
keep.” His Mary (all women in New 
Guinea are Mary) had made it especially 
for me. 

At dusk one day Tom came to my tent 
and brought two of his friends with him. 
They sat down on the ground and began 
to sing. They sang hymns of the Church 
that I had heard and loved all my life. 
They sang both in pidgin English, their 
native tongue, and in English. I was hav- 
ing a grand time. I was being entertained. 

But my entertainment was short-lived. 
Tom folded his hands in the attitude o! 
prayer after one song, looked at me and 
said, “Jesus man, you pray.” That was 
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the surface Tom and 





one of the most disconcerting challenges 
I have ever received. To me Tom was a 
show. a curio of New Guinea. To Tom I 
was a Christian brother with whom he 
share a worship experience. 
Yes. I prayed. I prayed as I had never | 
prayed before. 

Tom came to my worship services 
every Sunday. He sat on the front row. | 
When Communion was observed, he came | 
forward with the rest. One day he praved | 
the Lord’s Prayer, in pidgin English, 
“Our Father, which art in heaven... .” | 
becomes es - belong me fella ’e stop | 
on top.. The ending, forever and ever, 
Amen,” is “Alletime finish.” 

Tom raneha me a lesson that I needed 
to learn. He taught me that “there is a| 








THE LORD’S PRAYER 
(English and Pidgin English) 


Poppa belong me fella ’e stop on 
top ( Father which art in heaven) 

Name belong you ’e good fella too 
mus (Hallowed be Thy name.) 


You catchim place belong you, 
spose you like me fella can do some- 


thing me fella can 
below allesame on top. (Thy King- 
dom come, Thy will be p Pe. in 
earth as it is in heaven.) 

You give *im fella kai kai along 
today (Give us this day our daily 
bread.) 

An s’pose me fella makin some- 
thing no good makim you cross (And 
forgive us our debts.) 


Allesame me fella no cross 
allegeda ’e doim something no bea 
along me fella (As we forgive our 
debtors.) 


S’pose me fella like makim some- 
thing no good you fasin me. (And 
lead us not into temptation) 

An loosim al-e-something ’e no 
good (But deliver us from evil.) 

Cos allegeda number one place be- 
long you, you strong fella too mus, 
you subby blas. (For thine is the 
Kingdom, the power, and the glory.) 

~, finish. (Forever and ever, 


destiny that makes men brothers.” On 
I had nothing in 
I was white. He was black. I 
combed my hair so it would look well 
groomed. He “mussed up” his, so it would | 
stand out and merit his being called a| 
“Fuzzy Wuzzy.” I brushed my teeth to 
make them white. He chewed betel nut 
from the jungle to make his red. I wore 
His feet were bare. I wore clothes | 
entire body. He wore a 


common, 








shoes. 
to cover my 
“lap lap” 

When I looked at Tom, 
nothing that we had in common. But when 
he pointed to the Cross on my collar and 


said, “You Jesus man. You good.” I knew 
that we had a lot in common. We were 
Christian brothers 
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RADIO AND TY 


“The Parson and His Wife” 


By CLAYTON T. GRISWOLD 


iy Ponce bE LEON were to come back 
to St. Augustine, Florida, after four 
hundred years, he still might have trouble 
discovering the Fountain of Youth. He 
would find something else, however, that 
would make his eyes pop with wonder- 
ment. He would find a youthful pastor 
and his wife who have used radio so skill- 
fully they have thousands of regular 
listeners. 

Each week-day morning the Reverend 
Howard Lee. pastor of Memorial Presby- 
terian Church in historic St. Augustine, 
goes on the air with a program of poetry, 


stories. readings. and music. A _ recent 
article about him in the St. Augustine 
Sun states that “the Parson’s morning 


program has been a favorite of thousands 
of listeners each day for the past four 
years.” Also, each Saturday night at the 
meal hour “The Parson and His Wife” 
come on the air from the dining room in 
their home as Howard and Margaret Lee 
casually discuss many subjects from the 
Christian viewpoint. Every fifth Sunday 
he broadcasts the worship service from 
Memorial Church. 

How did he build such a large audience? 
Where does a busy pastor find the time? 

The answer to the first question can 
be summed up in the word “work.” The 
time question finds its answer in the fact 
that Howard Lee regards radio as a trust 
from God and its Christian use as a 
major opportunity for the minister. He 
takes the time and, of course. experience 
brings skill and ease in doing accustomed 
tasks. 

Let me 
his case. 


spell out the word “work” 
Each week-day morning for 


four years he made the early morning trip 





from his home on Sevilla Street to radio 
station WFOY located north of the 
Fountain of Youth Park, to broadcast at 
7:15 a.m. In February of this year the 
radio station set up equipment in his 
own study so that he no longer has to 
make that early morning trip. However, 
he still has to start work earlier than 
many do. For two summers Howard and 
Margaret Lee gave up vacations and spent 
all of August in intensive study and prac- 
tice at University of Chicago religious 
radio workshop. 

The experience of the Lees in using 
radio skillfully is in marked contrast to 
that of some ministers who waste their 
radio opportunity. A program manager in 
another city told me that some ministers 
who conducted devotional programs paid 

little attention to the special require- 
ments of radio that they had been losing 
the station’s listeners. Some simply gave 
a warmed-over version of a sermon pre- 
pared for a visible audience. some were 
careless about timing, others came late, 
and occasionally did not appear at all. 

“Listeners are the lifeblood of a radio 
station,” said this program manager, “and 
we had to do something about it.” He 
said they called a staff conference and 
found that at a certain hour on Monday 
morning a rival station had a give-away 
program that was attracting most of the 
radio listeners of the area. So they as- 
signed the ministers to that period as one 
when they could do the station the least 
harm. He said he realized it was a harsh 
thing to do and added, “They might just 
as well be speaking in an empty room.” 
But skillful, disciplined, devoted Howard 
Lee speaks to thousands all over Florida 
who regard him as a Christian counsellor 
and “friend at large.” 





Mr. and Mrs. Lee broadcast from their own dining room every Saturday night. 
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By W. DOUGLAS CHAMBERLAIN 


Pleave... 








Question: From Michigan: Can 
our suffering, such as painful ill- 
ness or injury, be said to be a pun- 
ishment of our sin? 


Answer: The Book of Job teaches 
that all our suffering is not due to sin. 
Jesus, in John 9:3, also teaches that suf- 
fering is not necessarily due to our sin. 
Sometimes, of course, our sins do bring 
suffering upon us, but the innocent often 
suffer because of the sins of evil people. 
According to Jesus, suffering may be de- 
signed to manifest the glory of God; if 
we take it in the right spirit, this can al- 
ways be true. No one should seek suf- 
fering, but when it does come to the 
Christian, it should be borne with pa- 
tience, rejoicing in our faith in him who 
suffered for us that we might have life 
eternal. 


Question: From Colorado: In a 
recent issue of our newspaper, the 
management of the local dog track 
was thanked for a contribution to a 
worthy community cause. The bul- 
letin of our First Presbyterian 
Church protested this gift. Will you 
explain the Church's attitude in this 
matter? Is such money tainted? 
Would a greater amount have been 
acceptable? (The bulletin mentions 
a mere $2,800.00.) Why is gambling 
wrong in the sight of God? 


Answer: The bulletin of your First 
Presbyterian Church was quite right in 
protesting the gift from the earnings of 
a dog track. Since 1818, our Church has 
repeatedly condemned all forms of gam- 
bling. The following action of our Gen- 
eral Assembly is typical: “The prevalence 
of bank night, bingo games, various forms 
of lottery, and all other games of chance 
sometimes sponsored by religious groups 
constitutes an insidious undermining of 
the moral ideals of honesty, industry, and 
integrity. Therefore, we call upon our 
people to avoid participation in any kind 
of gambling, even though it be conducted 
ostensibly for charitable purposes. The 
end does not justify the corrupting of 
the moral sense of our youth” (Digest, 
page 668). Either directly or indirectly, 
gambling is always linked with every 
other form of social evil. The gambler 
produces no wealth; he lives off the earn- 
ings of those who do work. The gambler 
then is a parasite on society. 

Money can be used to promote a good 
cause, regardless of how the man who 
gives it came to possess it. The taint of 
money from evil sources arises from the 
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fact that when churches or charitable 
causes accept such money, they 
stifle their consciences and muffle their 
convictions to get it. The gambler wants 
the aura of respectability and is willing 
to pay something to get it. 

The amount of money involved does 
not change the principle. Some votes can 
be bought for a drink of whiskey; some 
for a high office of public trust, but both 
men who sell have demonstrated that 
they are not fit to vote. Gambling is gam- 
bling whether pennies or millions are in- 
volved. 


Question: From _ Illinois: , Our 
church school superintendent and 
several of the teachers do not at- 
tend morning worship, which im- 
mediately follows the school ses- 
sion. They seem to enjoy the morn- 
ing paper and the radio more than 
church. Will you please express an 
opinion? 


Answer: Under ordinary  circum- 
stances, church school superintendents 
and teachers should certainly attend the 
morning services. Occasionally, 


someone in attend- 
the church service, 
for some members 


dren who must have 
ance at the time of 
making it necessary 


of the family to miss church in order to | 


look after them 

If it is a matter of going home to read 
the paper or listen to the radio, it cer- 
tainly indicates a lack of understanding 
as to what the Christian’s responsibility 
is. Possibly we ministers are responsible 
for the impression that the church serv- 
ice is dull and something to be avoided. 
It is a challenge to us, as ministers, to 
make our people feel that the church 
service is too important to be missed. 

The Sunday school teacher can hardly 
be setting a proper example to the class 
by habitually failing to attend the church 
service. Our example is often more im- 
portant than what we teach. 


Question: From Alaska: 
comment on the enclosed article, 
“Who Preserved the Bible?” in Our 


Sunday Visitor, [a popular Roman | 
November 6, 


Catholic periodical] 


1949, 


Answer: May I, for the sake of our 
readers, say that the article referred to 
discusses this question under the head of 
four subordinate questions and answers, 
as follows: 


1. “Are the 


must | 


in a fam- | 
ily there are either aged people or chil- | 


Please | 


original writings of the 
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New Testament in existence?” The an- 
swer given is, “No, they are not. There 
are three early copies of the original, one 
in the Vatican Library, one in the British 
Museum, and one, strangely, in Moscow.” 

The first statement in this answer is 
There are none of the original 
writings in existence, so far as we know. 
The rest of the answer is a hodge-podge 
of fact and falsehood. Every New Testa- 
ment scholar is acquainted with the his- 
tory of the three manuscripts mentioned 
above. One, an incomplete manuscript, is 
in the Vatican. The other two are in the 
British Museum. None of them ever was 
in Moscow. Of the two in the British 
Museum, the elder, a fourth century 
manuscript, was discovered in the monas- 
tery of the Greek Orthodox Church of 
St. Catherine at Mt. Sinai in 1844. In 
1859, it was taken to St. Petersburg, now 
Leningrad, and then, about 1932, to the 
British Museum, where it now is. The 
other, a fifth century manuscript, was 
given, in 1627, to Charles I by Cyril 
Lucar, Patriarch of Constantinople of the 
Greek Orthodox Church. These are both 
complete, and neither was ever in the 
possession of the Roman Church. 

Besides these three manuscripts, in the 
original Greek, the Syriac Church had 
its own New Testament in a Syriac trans- 
lation from about 170 a. pv. The Egyptian 
Church had the entire New Testament in 
its native language, Coptic, from about 
200 a.p. Neither of these churches ever 
acknowledged Rome as overlord. 

2. “Then how do we know that the 
modern versions contain the entire revela- 
tion of God or are even correct transla- 
tions?” The answer, in part, is: “That can 
be known only on the authority of the 
| Catholic Church; yet, odd as it may seem, 
| the ‘Reformers’ accepted the Catholic 
Bible as it was . . . . The Bible should be 
authority only in Catholic hands... .” 

This answer has two important points: 
It places the authority of the Roman 
Church above the authority of the New 
Testament, and it denies that anyone but 
the Roman Church has a right to in- 
terpret the Bible. This is familiar Roman 
doctrine. As seen in the answer to ques- 
tion 1, there is no historical foundation 
for their claim to this monopoly. 

Another important error in this answer 
consists in the statement that the Re- 
formers accepted the Catholic Bible as it 
was. All the Reformers rejected the Apoc- 
ryphal books, which are still in the Ro- 
man Bible. 

3. “Does not all this mean that the 
early Christians did not have the Bible?” 





| The answer given is: “Yes, it means that 
the Bible as we have it was not available 
|to Christians for more than 300 years 
after the death of Christ and _ the 
Apostles ... .” 

This answer ignores the fact that the 
faith of the first-generation Christians 


EXPLAIN, PLEASE 


was nourished on the Septuagint, the 
Greek translation of the Old Testament; 
that within about twenty years after the 
Crucifixion, the Apostles and other lead- 
ers began producing the Epistles and 
Gospels for the use of the Church, and 
that by the end of the first century nearly 
all of our New Testament books were 
in use. By about 200 a. p. the New Testa- 
ment had been translated into Latin, 
Syriac, and Coptic. That is, besides the 
Greek Church, there were three other 
thriving churches using virtually the 
same New Testament as we use today. 

4. “Does this imply that for the early 
Christians, ‘the Bible was not the only 
rule of faith’?” The answer given is: 
“Yes, it implies that; and as a matter of 
fact, we know that it could not have 
been their rule of faith if they did not 
have it... .” 

The falsity of this answer can be seen 
from the answers to the preceding ques- 
tions. The Bible was the rule of faith for 
the Church until Rome began to covet 
power more than truth. Then the au- 
thority of the New Testament was sub- 
ordinated to the authority of the hier- 
archy. The Reformation was an effort to 
restore the Bible to its historical position 
of authority for Christians. 

The Roman Church has_ eminent 
scholars, who know better than to give 
such answers. No good can be achieved 
by misrepresenting the truth. Roman 
Catholics and Protestants should have 
free and frank discussion of their differ- 
ences, but let both be honest in the claims 
made for particular views. 


Question: From Washington: Is 
there anything concerning Presby- 
terian belief that is in opposition to 
the cremation of the body after 
death? Does that make resurrection 
an impossibility? 


Answer: The answer to both of your 
questions is no! The Christian doctrine of 
the resurrection is: “It is raised a spirit- 
ual body.” The chemica! elements of the 
body are not essential to a resurrection. 
A sailor buried at sea has the same chance 
for resurrection that he would if expen- 
sively embalmed and buried in the fam- 
ily plot. A man whose body has been dis- 
integrated by the explosion of an atomic 
bomb is just as much in the hands of 
God as though he had died peacefully in 
his bed. There is no limit to God’s power. 
There is nothing in the Presbyterian faith 
to discourage the practice of cremation. 
The biblical doctrine of the resurrection 
does not make the preservation of the 
body important. To the ancient Egyptians, 
it was essential to preserve the physical 
body. It is not to the Christian. God is 
able to give us our resurrection body, re- 
gardless of what happens to this physical 
body. 
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OUTLINE 
FOR A NOVEL 


A true story of an Italian-American family who 


sought a church where they could really belong 


HEN FRANCESCA CONESSA MARIANNA 

CaTINA was christened in the parish 
church of Chiaraqua, the name with 
which the priest blessed her was consid- 
erably longer than her father’s annual 
income. Yet her father was a land-owner; 
a small farmer who at least held title to 
the few sun-bleached acres from which 
he wrung subsistence for his family of 
ten and a substantial yearly offering to 
the church. 

The church at Chiaraqua was old, pre- 
dating the Renaissance by at least four 
hundred years. and it was beautiful. As 
little Francesca grew up, it became the 
center of her life. Its thick walls fur- 
nished a quiet place where she might 
escape the constant turmoil of a two-room 
house crowded by twelve 
people. Even the bored 
indifference of Father 
Ventuno, galloping 
through the Mass _ he 
must conduct daily, 
failed to dim the wonder 
in her soft dark eyes. 

The walls of the tiny 
hurch were covered with 
paintings by an unknown 


artist. He had set down 
with vividness and sim- 
plicity upon the plaster 
walls of Chiaraqua 
church the story of 
Jesus. A child might 


have painted these pic- 
tures, and a child grow- 
ing beneath them would 
remember them always. 

It was well she had 
this Gospel, for Fran- 
cesca knew no other. 
The Mass was solemn 
and holy, but it was an 
alien rite, performed in 
an alien language. The 
school, conducted by 
nuns, taught her reading, 
Writing, simple arithme- 
tic, intricate needlework, 
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And then the pastor came to call. “Y 


By MARY ELIZABETH SERGENT 


and her catechism. 

Then occurred the memorable year 
which marked the arrival in Chiaraqua of 
the Evangelica lady. Apparently she had 
neither husband nor child, but her door 
was always open to the children of the 
village, and the jar of sweets in her tiny 
kitchen was always filled. 

There was also her piano. Francesca 
had never seen one before. She had heard 
no music but the ragged chanting of 
Father Ventuno. The Evangelica lady 
made music come from her piano as well 
as from her throat. Moreover, she taught 
the score of children who frequented her 


ILLUSTRATION BY HAROLD MINTON 





ou can ask me anything,” he said. 


house to sing with her around the piano. 

Most of her songs were about God. 
They spoke of him in terms of far greater 
intimacy than Father Ventuno used. He 
was their loving Father, living all around 
them and in their own hearts. Yet, with 
all this, he was holy and exalted. Fran- 
cesca’s favorite of all the songs praised 
this aspect of God, and began, “Santo! 
Santo! Santo!” 

They had been singing in the house of 
the Evangelica lady for over a year when 
Father Ventuno denounced her. She was 
a heretic, he told the villagers. Children 
who entered her house were entering the 
doors of hell. Soon the Evangelica lady 
moved away. 

Francesca missed her very much. 

Sometimes she would go 

out into the waste land 

next to her father’s 
wheat field, and sing the 

Evangelica lady’s songs 

over and over to herself 

so she would never for- 
get them. ‘Santo! San- 
to! Santo!” she would 
carol, and the birds who 
nested in the oldest olive 
tree beside the ditch 
would carol back. 

Francesca left 
the year she was con- 
firmed. She was then 
twelve years old, and her 
mother needed another 
pair of hands to help 
with the latest bambino. 

She went to Mass on 

Sunday, and sometimes 

during the week she 

would slip into the 
church late in the after- 
noon, tell her beads, and 
wonder at the pictures. 
Almost before she 
knew it, she was fifteen. 

There came a wild, sweet 

spring, and the June day 

when she knelt before 
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Domenico Caputo, and 
his loving and faithful 
June she stood beside 
christened 


the altar with 
promised to be 
| wife. The next 
| him again while the 
| Concessa Caputo. 

| Francesca had wanted a son. She had 
| been told, in her school days. that wom- 
|an’s highest destiny was to give a priest 
to God. This she longed to do, but there 
would he other babies, and some of them 


priest 


would be boys. 

It was that summer Domenico deter- 
mined to go to America. At first she was 
horrified by the idea. She had never 
been more than five kilometers from 
Chiaraqua except for one memorable 
visit to Naples in her early childhood. 
Gradually, Domenico’s ideas 
began to prevail. In America a man 
born a farmer did not have to remain 
one. Domenico longed to be an engineer. 
In America there schools. Even 
girl children learned, and earned, and 
no one bowed to the landlord. Before she 
knew it, Francesca was urging her hus- 
band to make the break. 

Domenico went first. Within a year 
he sent back money and _ instructions. 
Francesca sailed from Naples in the steer- 
age of a great ship early in the summer of 
1914. With her were Concessa and tiny 
Maria. 

The voyage was rough. Ellis Island 
was horrible. Finally, in a railroad sta- 
tion which swarmed with people like a 
ziant, disturbed ant-hill, Domenico was 
| hurrying them to a train. It took the 
train one whole day to reach their destina- 
This was indeed a great land, 
larger than Francesca had imagined in 
| her wildest dreams. There was a fiat 
| waiting for them; five whole rooms on the 
|second floor of a frame building which 
| housed two other families and a grocery 
store. 

Domenico had a good job. He was 
working for the city, building a new water 
system. At night he went to school, 
studying English, and the ways of becom- 
ing an American citizen. Later he would 
| study his passion—engineering. He had 
lenrolled Francesca in the night school, 
|too, and she battled valiantly with the 
difficult English language, even when she 
| was again carrying a child. 

On the first Sunday in her new home, 
| Francesca discovered her husband had 
| gotten out of the habit of attending Mass. 
| This did not surprise her, for religion 
| had always seemed a matter for women 
and priests. Nevertheless, she had no 
intention of attending church alone in 
this strange city. 

“Get up,” she ordered her husband. 
“We are going to the church.” 

“Which church?” grumbled Domenico. 

It took some explaining before she 
understood that America, with its wealth 
and variety of farms, homes, stores, and 
jobs, had also a wealth and variety of 


however, 


were 


tion. 








churches. 

“We will go to the little church on the 
corner,” she said. 

“We can’t go there,” objected her hus- 
band. “It is an Evangelico church.” 

Francesca remembered the lady with 
her sweets and her piano and the priest 
thundering about heretics. 

“They have a church,” she breathed, 
“out in the open, like everyone else?” 

“Many churches,’ said Domenico. 
“Moreover, they are permitted to teach 
in the schools and to sit in the govern- 
ment.” 

Francesca was shocked. “And no 
one says you must not know them?” 

“No one. But I will go with you to 
our church. It is only a short way.” 

St. Patrick's Church had been founded 
for the immigrants of another genera- 
tion. Most of the city’s Italians attended 
St. Anthony’s down under the hill, but 
the Caputos did not know this. To them 
the church was the church. 

The Mass was the same; solemn, holy, 
alien, and hurried by the round-faced 
Irish priest in the chancel. Francesca felt 
a great sense of belonging, but only in 
this one thing. St. Patrick’s, with its 
baroque plaster saints and confusing mail- 
order decoration, was a far cry from the 
warmth and beauty of the church in 
Chiaraqua. The people of the congrega- 
tion were second generation Irish, as 
clan-conscious, cold, and snobbish as the 
Anglo-Saxon settlers who had 
despised their parents. Here were no 
cheerful knots of neighbors gathering on 
the church steps after Mass. In all the 
months and years Domenico and Frances- 
ca attended St. Patrick’s no fellow-par- 
ishioner ever gave them a handshake or 
even a smile. 

They continued to attend the church 
however. and to drop their modest weekly 
contribution into the alms basket. Each 
Sunday it struck a chill to Francescas 
heart, but she persevered. Small Giovan- 
nina and Anna Rosa were baptized in St 
Patrick’s. 

When Concessa was five and a half 
years old, a Sister from St. Patrick's 
school finally called on Francesca. She 
wanted Concessa enrolled in the school 
It cost a small sum each month, bul 
after talking the matter over carefully 
the Caputos decided they could afford it. 
Domenico was now studying engineering 
and his work had changed from common 
labor to assistant to the surveyor with 
his gang. 

It was the next year during the wit- 
ter, that the blow fell. It began so happily. 
Their first son was born in October, little 
Salvatore, the priest Francesca had long 
ago promised to God. But in November 
Domenico was injured on his job. There 
were long weeks in the hospital. ané 
longer ones at home, and the doctor even 
talked of several years before he could 
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resume his work. Francesca saved here 
and pinched there. They moved from 
their comfortable flat into a smaller, 
cheaper one, two long flights above a 


pool room. Francesca barred the door 
every night with the heavy chest she had 
brought with her from Italy 

Then, just before Christmas, 
Salvatore fell ill. It was a short 
and a violent one. In pani 
sent Concessa for Father O’Brien. 
had been so little they had 
tated to have the baby christened before 
Now the priest arrived just in time and 
scolded them because he might have been 
too late. 

During that winter Francesca thought 
she had never lonely. Her sole 
outside Sunday Mass and 
Mrs. Lontana in the apartment 
After the death-bed christening, no one 
com the parish came near them. The 
baby’s funeral and Masses for the 
repose of his soul had taken more than 
they could afford. Mrs. Lontana had told 
Francesca of a small mission church on 
the other side of town where two Masses 
could be had for the price one cost at 

Patrick’s. Francesca had walked over 
and arranged it. One Sunday Father 
O’Brien did stop her and ask when he 
should say a Mass for Salvatore. When 
she told him what she had done, he 
seemed displeased. She gathered no love 
was lost between the clergy of St. Pat- 
rick’s and the clergy of the mission church 

Mrs. Lontana was a motherly person, 
and it was she who comforted Francesca 
when the inevitable time arrived that 
Concessa must be taken from school. 
There was no longer any money for even 
the small fees of Si. Patrick's. 

“Send her to the school on the 
ner,” advised Mrs. Lontana. 

“The school on the corner? Is it 
cheaper?” 

“It'sa free!” Mrs. Lontana 
“In America the schools are 


little 
illness 
Francesca 
There 


money hesi- 


been so 
contacts were 


below. 


two 


cor- 


beamed 
All my 


free. 


children went there; Rosa, Tony, Joe, 
Pete, Mary, Vince, all my children. We 
save lotsa da money. My Tony. he’sa 


in college.” 

Concessa began the winter term in the 
public school. Once more a Sister from 
St. Patrick’s approached Francesca and 
told her Concessa must attend a separate 
catechism class for public school pupils. 

Domenico was out of work and more or 
less confined to a chair for three years. 
In the long view it proved a blessing, for 
he kept up his studies, and returned to 
his employment as a civil engineer, but 
while it 


was going on, Francesca won- 
dered how she could stand it. 

Mrs. Lontana helped. She obtained 
small commissions for the fine sewing 
Francesca had learned long ago. She 
took the little girls on the days when 


Domenico was in pain. To her Francesca 


coniessed her lost dream. her little Salva- 
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tore who was to have been a priest of 
God. 

“IT know,” said Mrs. Lontana with 
sympathy. “I used to think my Tony 
would be a priest. But now he is even a 
Protestant.” 


Francesca gasped in horror. 

Mrs. Lontana laughed. “Sure! He 
turned the first year he was in college. 
He thinks I don’t know. What’sa the 
difference? It’sa the same God.” 


Mrs. Lontana took everything with a 
good-natured shrug. Francesca would not 
easy-going. She grew daily more 
worried about her children. They were 
the best-behaved children on the block, 
but something wrong. It was time 
for Concessa to her first Com- 
munion, and she did not. Francesca fi- 
nally took this trouble to the Sister who 
taught the catechism class. 

“She does not know her 
said the Sister. 

Francesca paid a dollar she could ill 
afford for the catechism book and began 
to drill the child at home in her all too 
limited spare moments. Concessa was 
bright, and she learned quickly. The ex- 
planations she demanded were often be- 
yond Francesca, but with iron discipline 
she forced the little girl to learn things 
in the prescribed parrot-fashion in which 
she too had learned them long 
Italy 

The bishop came to examine the can- 


be so 


was 
receive 


catechism.” 


ago in 


didates in May and Concessa failed again. 
angry. She was pregnant 
but even the long deferred hope 
of a son could not ease her mind. 

“Why?” she stormed to Domenico and 
Mrs. Lontana. “Why did she fail? 1 know 
she knows it.” Concessa was sobbing in 
the girl's room with her sisters clustered 
about her in sympathy at her deep dis- 
grace; a big girl of eight who had not yet 
received her first Communion. 

Mrs. Lontana spoke with some hesita- 
tion. “It might be the money,” she said. 
“It is three now since have 
been able them anything.” Fran- 
cesca bowed her head. Of late she had 
not even gone into the church on her 
way home from shopping. Its coldness 
could not comfort her, and she 
not light a when she 
spare the coin to pay for it. 

Domenico spoke suddenly with a bitter- 
ness his wife had not known was in him. 
“Did they come to see us when the baby 
died? Have they asked if they could help 
you while I am sick? Has anyone been 
near us in all these years to so much as 
give us a smile or a friendly word?” 

“Only when I sent for the priest,” said 


Francesca 
again, 


was 


years you 


to give 


would 


candle could not 


Francesca, “only when Salvatore died.” 
She sent for the priest again. Father 
O’Brien sent one of his curates. The 


young man sat upon the parlor chair as 








if the plush seat had been stuffed with 


the leaves of cacti. Before him stood 
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OUTLINE FOR A NOVEL 


Concessa. At his questions she recited 
her catechism, perfectly, from the first 
page of the book to the last. 

“Why is she not receiving the first 
Communion?” asked Francesca grimly. 

The young priest blushed. 

“Ts it because she does not know her 
catechism?” 

“My daughter.” faltered the young 
man, “my daughter—there are certain 
fees—” 

“You may go, Father.”’ Francesca arose. 
At her nod Concessa opened the hall 
door and sank into the curtsy her mother 
had taught her to use with her betters 
Francesca took the child by the collar 
and pulled her upright. “I was wrong 
Concessa,” she whispered. “Mother was 
wrong. You need never bow again.” 

That night Francesca and her husband 
talked long and earnestly. “There are 
many churches here.” Domenico had said 
so long ago. Now Francesca. twisting 
beside him, repeated, “There are many 
churches here. We will go to all, and 
God will show us which one.” 

The next Sunday morning she set 
out with her daughters for the church on 
the corner. It was a tiny building. The 
walls were of white-washed brick and the 
windows of amber glass. The hard 
benches held perhaps fifty worshippers. 
The service was in Italian. It was a 
chapel maintained as a mission by a 
large and fashionable church at the op- 
posite end of town. 

When they returned home, Domenico 
raised inquiring eyes. 

“No,” said Francesca. “The children 
must become Americans. There they 
would always be ‘wops’.” 

Domenico was improving. By the time 
their church visits had taken them into 
the more fashionable part of the city. he 
was going with them each Sunday. and 
they were feeling less than ever at home 
in the strange, new churches. 

The first church had been erected in 
1870 by wealthy descendants of the first 
settlers. On the site of an earlier build- 
ing, it was a pretentious architectural 
horror, filled with dark furniture, purple 
plush, windows composed of electric blue 
bright crimson, oyster white. and raw 
yellow glass, masses of shining organ 
pipes, and walls which had been painted 
by a man who made a living painting 
theatres. Domenico gasped when they 
got out. “It would make me ill again to 
sit there every week,” he declared. “How 
does God stand it?” 

At the second church the pastor 
preached upon the sinfulness of  hu- 
manity and the awful curse of alcohol, 
tobacco, short skirts, bobbed hair, and 
dancing, until the Caputos blushed scar- 
let and squirmed in their pews. They 
returned there several times, because the 
people seemed friendly, but gave up at 
last because the sermons never varied. 


“Lower than worms we'd be there,” said 
Domenico. “Why should God _ bother 
with us?” 

At the third church, parent church of 
the little mission on their corner, they 
were definitely snubbed. Learning of 
their former affiliation. the pastor called 
them into his study and questioned them. 

“The mission is the place for you.” he 
told them heartily as the interview ended. 

Francesca tried to explain her objec- 
tions to the mission. but it was no use. 

“Best place in the world for you con- 
verted Catholics,” cried the reverend 
gentleman. “Why the pastor himself 
used to be a priest before he saw the 
light.” 

They never went back to the big. 
white. snobbish church. 

The fourth church was almost as bad. 
Its English Norman style and _ lovely 
altar warmed Francesca’s heart. but as 
Domenico pointed out, they could not 
afford to reach Heaven in such company. 





This story is a true account of 
the experiences of an Italian immi- 
grant family. The names of all persons 
have been changed, and a few spe- 
cific circumstances altered slightly. 
Roman Catholic churches failed this 
family, but the story is not intended 
as a criticism only of Catholicism. 
The editors concur with Domenico 
Caputo, in the story, who said, “We 
know something is wrong with the 
Roman Catholic Church, but we must 
have something to be for, as well as 
something to be against.” And it is 
not to be blinked that the Caputos 
found that several Protestant 
churches were negative, snobbish, or 
indifferent to their needs. This is a 
story of real people seeking a church 
where they could be accepted as hu- 
man beings and children of God. 

—THE EDITORS 











There was not a worn coat nor a last- 
year’s hat in the entire congregation. 

The fifth church was friendly, but it 
was not clean, and both sermons they 
heard there gave them the impression its 
main reason for existence was to oppose 
the church with which they had broken. 
“We know something is wrong with the 
Roman Catholic Church.” said Domenico. 
“but we must have something to be for, 
as well as something to be against.” 

The next Sunday they tried the last of 
the downtown churches. It was a small 
building. The walls were a soft cream, the 
cushions and hangings were maroon, and 
the windows were of old-fashioned, hand- 
blown glass. Candles winked on the Com- 
munion table. It was a church which had 
not been able to spend money on doing 
itself over and so had cared for what it 
could afford. 


As they stood to sing the first hymn, 
Francesca heard with a thrill of joy a 
memory from her childhood. “Holy! 
Holy! Holy!” sang the congregation. And 
Francesca repeated in her heart, “Santo! 
Santo! Santo!” 

The minister preached that morn- 
ing on the love of God. As they passed 
him at the door afterwards. he shook 
their hands warmly. and as gravely but 
pleasantly shook the small hands of Con- 
cessa. Maria, Giovannina. and Anna Rosa. 
The next Sunday they went back. 

The people nearest them spoke pleas- 
antly at the conclusion of the service. The 
sermon had been upon God as our refuge 
and strength. The following week they 
went back again. 

The pastor called at the end of the 
month. He said they were to call him 
“Mr. Jones.” He gave them a Bible and a 
copy of the covenant of his church. He 
praised the scanty refreshments Francesca 
offered him and. when leaving. gently dis- 
entangled himself from the adoring chil- 
dren and told the Caputos. “Don’t be in 
any hurry. but remember you can ask me 
anything. 1 am here when you want me— 
day or night.” He gave Domenico a card 
bearing his home address and two tele- 
phone numbers. 

It was while she lay in the hospital ward 
after the birth of the second Salvatore 
that Francesca had time to really read her 
Bible. The more she read. the more she 
marvelled. No mention was made of so 
many things she had once forced Concessa 
to parrot at her catechism. As she read 
she saw again the pictures on the walls of 
the church in Chiaraqua. <An_ open- 
hearted young Man who had died upon a 
cross for his Father’s world was the center 
of this Book as he had been of those 
pictures no one had ever explained to the 
little girl she had once been. Now, how- 
ever, there was someone to explain. 

“You do not crucify him again in the 
Communion as they do in the Mass?” she 
said with wonder to Mr. Jones on one of 
the days he came to sit beside her bed. 

“No, Francesca,” replied the pastor. 
“The sacrifice has been made for us once 
and for all. To attempt to repeat it would 
be presumption on our part.” 

He was so patient with her many 
questions. Everyone was so patient. 
“Mama mia.” said small Concessa one 
night, “I asked a question in Sunday 
school. and the teacher didn’t say, “You 
are a rude child.’ She answered me, 
Mama, just as if I were grown up.” 

So many things about this faith seemed 
to be right, and so many things she had 
once taken blindly seemed wrong in the 
light of her new knowledge, that Fran- 
cesca wondered how anyone could be as 
tied to ignorance as she had been. She 
smiled. remembering the last sentence 0! 
the covenant, “And through life to live t 
the glory of Him Who has called us out 
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of darkness into His marvellous light.” 

On Sunday one of the church ladies 
came to see her, bearing a great sheaf of 
scarlet roses. “The chancel flowers,” she 
said, “for you and your boy.” As the 
nurse went for a vase, Francesca lay with 
her eyes closed to hide her tears. “The 
flowers from God’s house,” she whispered, 
“for me and my bambino.” 

A week later she and Domenico stood 
before the church as Mr. Jones took their 
new son in gentle arms and dedicated him 
to God. On Easter morning Domenico, 
Francesca and Concessa followed Mr. 
Jones into the baptistry and accepted 
Jesus Christ as their Lord and Savior. 

Domenico went back to work that sum- 
mer, and the years brought better things. 
They brought the little house on Elm 
Street, and Dominic, Jr. They brought 
money in the bank and piano lessons for 
the girls. They brought Sunday school 
picnics, church suppers, Christmas pag- 
eants, and family outings in the old car. 
They brought a dog, and dinner at the 
parsonage, and a Sunday school class for 
Francesca. Almost before they knew it 
Domenico was a deacon, and Concessa, 
Maria, Giovannina and Anna Rosa were 
in the junior choir. There was the Sunday 
the three younger girls and the two boys 
were all baptised together, and Francesca 
and the minister’s wife spent an hour 
drying their hair. 

The years brought trouble, and 
friends to help them bear the trouble. 
There was her illness after Dominic’s 
birth. There was the terrible day the truck 
hit Salvatore’s bicycle. For a week they 
did not know if he would live; for a year 
if he would walk again. Those were the 
days when the whole church prayed for 
them, when the trustees gave Francesca 
the key to the front door so she might slip 
in at any time she needed comfort. Mr. 
Jones, who had met them at the hospital 
door that first dreadful night, came every 
week with books, games, and ingenious 
pastimes to amuse a lively fourteen-year- 
old chained too long to bed. : 

There came the day when Salvatore 
walked again, limping perhaps, but walk- 
ing; the day Domenico was promoted; the 
day Concessa graduated from teacher’s 
college, and Maria and Anna Rosa from 
nursing school, and Giovannina married 
her high school sweetheart. There was the 
day Dominic left for the Army, and the 
day he came home; the day Salvatore, 
limping ever so slightly now, graduated 
from college. 

There came the night she and Domenico 
stood beside their lovely new daughter-in- 
law. with Dominic and the girls behind 
them, and watched Salvatore’s ordination. 
Over her son’s bowed head, Francesca saw 
a now graying Mr. Jones smiling into her 
eyes. Radiant and well content, she smiled 
back. She had accepted Christ as her 
priest, and she had given him a minister. 
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“The work which centuries might have done 


must crowd the hours of setting sun.” 


John R. Mott thus epitomizes the urgency that faces Christians 
today. The picture shows him examining a map that marks the 
homes of the writers of meditations in the International Number. 

Emphasizing the world brotherhood of the Christian faith, devout 
Christians from all quarters of the world (including 37 countries) 
have collaborated to produce this inspiring and heart warming In- 
ternational Number for September-October (12 editions). 

This issue of the world’s most widely used devotional guide will delight and 
thrill you. It is an effective means of teaching the universal need of Christ. It 
gives testimony to the basic faith of Christians. It provides a_ practical 
method of presenting the evangelistic and missionary message of our time. 

Comments on the International Number of last year were like these: 


The fact that there are Christians 
thinking and praying, just as we are, 
all over the world is a revelation to 
us smug Americans.—Berkeley, Calif. 


I have a deepening appreciation 
of the vital importance of The Up- 
per Room.—John R. Mott 

As you read testimonies from all 
parts of the world it makes you real- 
ize the universality of Jesus—Rich- 
mond, Virginia 


It makes one realize how widely 
read The Upper Room is and how 
“all one family we”, the children of 

It surely helps to broaden our hori- God, are — even though widely sep- 
zons and strengthens the bonds of arated by distances, languages and 
fellowship.—Toronto, Canada customs.—Nassau, Bahamas 


Place your order now for the International Number of The Upper Room. 
Single copy, 10 cents. Ten or more copies to one address, five cents each. In- 
dividual subscriptions, 50 cents per year (six issues). 


THE UPPER ROOM 
The World’s Most Widely Used Devotional Guide 
1908 Grand Avenue Nashville 4, Tenn. 
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Coeducational Colleges 





ALMA COLLEGE 


An accredited, co-educational college. For sixty- 
three years an effective servant of the Synod of 
Michigan and the Presbyterian Church. B. A., 
B. S., and B. Mus. Ed. degrees. Annual cost for 
board, room, tuition and all fees, $810.00. 

“Where Friendliness links Learning to Living” 

~DALE DO. WELCH, President 
ALMA MICHIGAN 








HURON COLLEGE 
Huron, South Dakota 
George F. McDougall, President 
Liberal Arts and Co-educational. Fully accred- 
ited. Social Sciences, Humanities. Natural 
Sciences. ‘Education at its Best.’’ Offers a wide 
variety of courses. Moderate costs. 
Write for information. 





Carroll College 


Waukesha 1846 Wisconsin 
A coeducational liberal arts college em- 
phasizing Christian citizenship and offer- 
ing special courses in pastor’s assistance 
and the ministry of music. New library 
and new science building. 

NELSON VANCE RUSSELL, PRESIDENT 





THE Idaho’s Pioneer Liberal Arts 
—— College. Established 1891. Pres- 
COLLEGE byterian. Coeducational. Fully 
of Accredited. High scholastic 
standards. Advantageously lo- 


IDAHO cated. Tuition and Fees $150 


. per semester. Write for full in- 
Caldwell [Srnstion. L. A. WILLIAMS, 
Idaho Acting-President. 


WOOSTER 
Co-ed—1200 Stu- 
dents—100 Faculty 
Partially Individual 


Study in Upperclass 
Years. 


B.A., B.Mus., 
B.Sch.Mus. 
President 
Howard Lowry 
WOOSTER, OHIO 

















Women’s College 

















CENTRE COLLEGE 
FOUNDED 1819 
A Presbyterian, fully accredited, liberal 
arts college for men and women—in the 
heart of the Blue Grass where southern 
hospitality and culture meet. 
Walter A. Groves, Ph.D., President 


JAMESTOWN COLLEGE 


North Dakota’s only Independent, non-tax 
supported college. Christian. Coeducational. 
Highest accreditation. 

Lowest costs. Four-year course. 
Arts, sciences, nursing curricula. 
Your personal inquiries invited. 
Samuel S. George, President Jamestown, N. D. 





BEAVER COLLEGE 


An Accredited Presbyterian College for Women 
Liberal arts, vocational Christian service, music, 
teaching, home cc., phys. ed.. lab. tech., com- 
merce, art, speech, social welfare. Extra-curric- 
ular, sports, social program. 97th year. 60 acre 
campus near Phila. 
RAYMON KISTLER, D.D., LL.D., Pres. 
Box P., Jenkintown, Pa. 

















Danville, Kentucky 





Men’s College 











DAVIS AND ELKINS 
COLLEGE 
Elkins, West Virginia 


An accredited four-year college for men 
and women offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 


Beautiful campus—Modern buildings— 
Delightful climate—Christian culture and 
thorough scholarship 
Personal attention to students 
R. B. PURDUM, President 


MACALESTER COLLEGE 
“The College of the Twin Cities” 


Coeducational, fully accredited, balanced curric- 
ulum in liberal arts and sciences, arts, music, 
pre-professional courses, teaching (Kindergar- 
ten, primary and high school). business admin- 
istration, journalism, with emphasis on Chris- 
tian citizenship 


Charles J. Turck, President 
St. Paul 5, Minnesota 





LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian college for men. Found- 
ed in 1826. Arts, engineering, and pre- 
professional courses. 

RALPH COOPER HUTCHISON 


President 








Easton, Pennsylvania 

















UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 


A fully accredited college of 
liberal arts and _ theological 
seminary with a positive Chris- 
tian purpose. “Serving the 
whole Church and the World.” 


Roxio La Porte, President 
Dubuque, lowa 


MARYVILLE A Presbyterian, coeducation- 
COLLEGE al liberal arts college of 900 
students, emphasizing high 
Founded 1819 scholarship, low expenses, 
positive Christian training. 
Ralph Waldo Lloyd, President 
Maryville, Tennessee 


Preparatory Schools 














PARK COLLEGE 


Cosmopolitan student body . . . democratic 
campus life . . . each student a member of a 
social club and each a worker . . . highest aca- 
demic rating . .. coeducational ...small classes. 
J. L. ZWINGLE, President 
PARKVILLE, MISSOURI 
Twenty minutes from Kansas City 


MONNETT 
SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


From Kindergarten 
Through 8th Grade 


Boarding School. Fully accredited. Of- 
fers curricular work first to eighth 
grades inclusive, music, household arts, 
Christian atmosphere. Enrollment any 
time. Rates reasonable. For informa- 
tional catalog address: 
Cora E. Foltz, Principal 
Rensselaer, Ind. 
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HANOVER COLLEGE 
Founded 1827 
Enroliment 700. Coeducational. 
Liberal arts and sciences curriculum, A splendid 
new plant and an able faculty. Christian empha- 
sis throughout. Thirty states represented. 230 
freshmen are being admitted for September 

1950. Write now for information 
Albert G. Parker, Jr., President, Hanover, Indiana 











UTAH’S Co-educational 
Accredited 
WESTMINSTER siverat arts 
1875 1950 §=Economy 


Christian 
300 students 


Robert D. Steele, President 
Salt Lake City 5, Utah 


BLAIR ACADEMY 


A Presbyterian School for boys, with a Cen- 
tury-old Reputation for College Preparation 
Small classes, Experienced masters. Cultiva- 
tion of initiative and self-reliance, Wide choice 
of sports and student activities. Grades 7-12. 
Country location 65 miles from New York City. 
Address: 


Benjamic D0. Roman, Headmaster, Bex 75, Blairstews, W. 1 











HASTINGS COLLEGE 
HASTINGS, NEBRASKA 


A student may spend a college year at the 
Presbyterian College in Nebraska for 
$650 to $684 
including board, room, tuition, fees. Fully ac- 
credited work in liberal arts. pre-medicine, 
music, business administration 


WM. MARSHALL FRENCH, President 


WHITWORTH COLLEGE 
Spokane 12, Washington 
Stressing Christian Education in a Fully 

Accredited Liberal Arts College. 
Co-Educational 
Frank F. Warren, President 

















WEST NOTTINGHAM ACADEMY 


Oldest Presbyterian School in America 
Accredited college pocpesehery, and general 
courses, Small classes, grades 7-12. Remedial 
reading. All sports; music, art, etc. 350 acres 
midway Philadelphia and Baltimore. Moderate 
tuition. Founded 1744 
For information, write Director of Admissions, 
Box 101, Colora, Maryland 
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When Ronnie's Turn Came 


By GRACE D. FOX 


T FIRST Ronnie had liked being a mem- 
CX ber of the Busy Beavers’ Club. It 
was fun to meet with the boys and 
girls of his Sunday school class at their 
different homes. But every time Miss 
Thompson asked. “Where shall we meet 
next?” he didn't say a word. By now the 
club had visited all the homes except his. 
so he mumbled, “You can come to my 
house next.” 

Ronnie kicked at the sidewalk as he 
walked home. He didn't live in a great 
big house that beautifui 
lawns and gardens like Mary Smith. He 
didn’t have a club basement full of games 
like Bruce Elliot. No, he didn't even 
have a television set like Donald Oakley. 

He and Mom lived in a tiny little 
cottage. Oh, it was sort of pretty, he 
Their yard was small, but they 
did have a fireplace in back, and Mom 
did have a flower garden. He swallowed 
hard past a lump in his throat. Mom 
was swell but. gosh, a fellow did miss 
his Dad. Dad was one of the soldiers 
who hadn't come back from the war. 

Ronnie jumped over the little white 
fence and into the yard. He'd tell Mom 
the club would meet there next, and may- 
be she would have some ideas. 

Mom did, and after Ronnie had talked 
things over with her, he felt better. 

The afternoon of the party Ronnie 
couldn't sit still. He kept jumping up 


spread over 


guessed 
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and looking out of the window to see if 
anyone was coming. 

“Mom.” he called. “do you suppose 
they've forgotten about the meeting?” 

“No. dear,” his Mother answered. “It’s 
not quite time yet—but here comes some- 
one now.” 

Someone was people. 
Ronnie pulled open the door and ran out 
to meet Mary and Alice. Several boys 
followed them and before long the rest 
of the crowd and Miss Thompson had 
gathered. They all went indoors. For a 
few minutes they stared at one another 
and at their unfamiliar surroundings. 
Bruce shifted his feet awkwardly. Patty 


coming, two 


coughed nervously. 

Ronnie had planned to play records on 
the old-fashioned phonograph. He always 
laughed so hard when he heard the funny 
sounds it made that he thought it would 
make the Busy Beavers laugh, too. Now 
he wasn't sure. Slowly he went to a 
closet and brought out the machine. 

“What's that?’’ Donald wanted to know. 

“It’s a very old record-player,” an- 
swered Ronnie. 

It surely was a funny looking machine: 
a big square box with a roller, a handle 
on the side, and a huge horn on the side 
shaped like an ice cream cone. 

“Does it really play?” asked Joanne. 

“Yes, here are the records.” Everyone 
was surprised. Instead of being flat and 
thin like pancakes, these records were long 
and round like jelly rolls with the ceaters 


scooped oui. Whe. Ronnie started play- 


ing the phonograph, there was a deep 
silence. then everybody began to laugh. 
The funniest sounds were coming out of 
the queer-looking horn—jerky, squeaky 
noises that made you want to laugh and 
laugh. Soon the children were helping to 
select the records and take turns winding. 

When the played, 
Ronnie said, “Let’s go out to the barbecue 
now and have puppies in_ blankets.” 
Everyone wondered what he meant. 

Mom and Miss Thompson had _ been 
busy. A fire was burning in the barbecue 
pit. The puppies and blankets—franks 
and rolls—were waiting. Before long 
they had disappeared, along with potato 
chips and soda pop. Then it was time for 
the Busy Beavers to leave. 

Ronnie was standing by the gate when 
he overheard Mary say, “What a darling 
little house. It’s just like those pictures 
in fairy tales.” 

“And those lovely flowers,” said Alice. 
“Why they're prettier than any we have 
at home.” 

Bruce and Donald were coming next. 

“Say, that is a dandy barbecue,” re- 
marked Bruce. 

“My Daddy built it before he went 
away,” answered Ronnie proudly. 

Then Dick shouted, “This is the best 
meeting we've had yet. Can we come 
again?” 

Ronnie felt proud and happy as he said, 
“Sure. You can come any time. Mom and 
I will be glad to have you.” 

And he really meant it! 


records were all 





PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 


“. . . is one of the best 
things that has come to pass in our denomi- 
nation for a long time . . .” 


Paul E. Francis, Minister 
The Presbyterian Church, 
Paris, Illinois 


“‘It seems to us a great opportunity for a 
y 

new church like ours . . 

Edwin White, Minister 


Grace Presbyterian Church 
Kingsport Tennessee 














THESE CHURCHES ENROLLED PROMPTLY 


Since to know is to care—and to care is to know, these churches 
were quick to join Presbyterian Life’s EVERY HOME PLAN, 
This plan provides subscriptions at the rate of one dollar per 
family per year in any church which subscribes for all con- 
tributing resident families. An informed church is a respon- 


sive church. 


For further information about the Every Home Plan write to Promotion 
Department, Presbyterian Life, 321 S. Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“This is the solution we as a mission aided 


church have needed .. .” 
Ralph B. Gamewell, Pastor 
Brookhaven South Haven Presbyterian Church, 
+ ookhaven, Long Island, New York 


OHIO 


The Westminister Presbyterian church, 
Dayton 
The Reverend Hugh Ivan Evans 
Mt. Leigh Presbyterian Church, Seaman 
The Reverend E. M. Duffey 


CALIFORNIA 


Northminster Presbyterian Church, 
Bakersfield 
The Reverend William M. Eisenhower 


NEW YORK 
Central Presbyterian Church, Buffalo 
The Reverend James W. Laurie 


North Presbyterian Church, Flushing 
Mr. O. W. Hutchinson, Chairman Board 
of Trustees 
Brookhaven South Haven Presbyterian 
Church, Brookhaven, Long Island 
The Reverend Ralph B. Gamewell 


TEXAS 
First Presbyterian Church, Plano 
The Reverend Floyd Poe 


PENNSYLVANIA 
First Presbyterian Church, Ardmore 
The Reverend Allan MacLachlan Frew 
East Liberty Presbyterian Church, 
Pittsburgh 
The Reverend W. S. Skinner 
Patterson Memorial Church, Philadelphia 
The Reverend O. L. Schumpert 


| OKLAHOMA 
First Presbyterian Church, Sayre 


The Reverend J. T. Means 


eee 


First Presbyterian Church, Cranbury 
The Reverend William H. Felmeth 


ILLINOIS 


First Presbyterian Church, Itasca 
The Reverend Louis F. Grafton 


The Presbyterian Church, Paris 
The Reverend Paul E. Francis 


TENNESSEE 
Grace Presbyterian Church, Kingsport 
The Reverend Edwin White 


MICHIGAN 


Unadilla Presbyterian Church, Gregory 
The Reverend William M. Mackay 


KENTUCKY 
Columbia-Union Presbyterian Church, 
lumbia 
The Reverend A. C. Wyckoff 


IOWA 


First Presbyterian Church, Cedar Rapids 
The Reverend Theodore G. Lilley 
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